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religious  education  in  a  changing  world 

Henry  H.  Meyer 
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WHEN  we  use  the  expression 
religious  education  we  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  the  realm  of  voca¬ 
tional  specialization.  Hut  when  w’e 
81>eak  of  a  changing  world  we  are  deal- 
irg  with  ultimate  philosophical  con¬ 
cepts,  those  of  process  and  reality. 
Since  the  vocation  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  with  which  we  are  here  concerned 
is  one  intended  to  relate  individual 
personalities  more  effectively  and 
more  harmoniously  to  ultimate  reality 
and  to  each  other,  it  w'ould  seem  to  l>e 
of  first  importance  to  establish  clearly 
the  conception  of  a  changing,  growing 
world  of  which  we  ourselves  are  a 
part,  and  within  which  —  and  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  which  —  the  vocational  en¬ 
terprise  of  educating  persons  relig¬ 
iously  must  be  conducteil. 

Man’s  most  recent  discovery  of  ma¬ 
jor  religious  significance  is  precisely 
this  discovery  that  the  moral  universe 
in  which  he  lives  is  not  one  of  fixed, 
unchangeable,  pre-existent  patterns, 
once  for  all  revealed  to  priests  and 
prophets  by  them  to  be  dogmatically 
imposed  upon  future  generations.  It 
is  the  discovery  that  this  universe  is 
a  living  organism,  not  hostile  and  vin¬ 
dictive,  but  friendly;  not  haphazard 
and  capricious  but  orderly  and  strong¬ 
ly  suggesting  intelligent  control,  con¬ 
stantly  changing  and  developing;  and 


that  consequently  all  past  conceptions 
and  interpretations  of  reality,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  religion,  insofar  as  they 
are  not  actually  false  and  misleading, 
are  nevertheless  partial  and  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  urgent  needs  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  civilization. 

The  starting  point  of  any  creative 
service  in  the  field  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  any  service,  that  is  to  say,  that 
shall  minister  to  and  enlist  the  co¬ 
operation  and  devotion  of  intelligent 
people,  must  be  the  frank  acceptance 
and  the  consistent  use  and  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  developmental  view  of  life 
and  of  religion.  On  that  acceptance 
in  large  measure  depends  social  prog¬ 
ress.  On  it  hinges  the  possibilities  of 
church  unity,  and  of  interreligious 
and  inter-racial  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  in  behalf  of  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  organized  society  with¬ 
out  interrupting  catastrophies  such  as 
war  or  the  rigid  classification  of  soci¬ 
ety  into  competitive  groups  each  striv¬ 
ing  for  supremacy. 

“Religion  is  directed,”  says  White- 
head,  “to  the  end  of  stretching  indi¬ 
vidual  interest  beyond  its  self-defeat¬ 
ing  particularity.”  That  religion  has 
rendered  precisely  this  service  over 
and  over  again  in  the  past,  even  in 
the  darkest,  most  crucial  and  cataclys¬ 
mic  periods  of  human  history  is  the 
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basis  of  such  faith  as  still  exists  among 
thinking  men  that  religion  may,  yes 
inevitably  must,  once  again  supply  the 
rationalizing  and  humanizing  motif 
for  the  age  of  phenomenal  scientific 
and  material  progress  in  which  we 
live  unless  civilization  is  too  shattered 
by  the  blind  idiotic  misuse  of  science 
for  the  selfish  aggrandisement  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups. 

There  is  a  remarkable  description 
of  the  part  religion  has  played  in  the 
development  of  human  society,  in 
lx>wis  Browne’s  graphic  sketch  in 
‘‘This  Believing  World.”  Speaking 
of  the  influence  of  religion  in  primi¬ 
tive  society  he  credits  religion  with 
making  the  living  together  of  men  and 
women  not  merely  possible  but  desir¬ 
able.  “Religion  clothed  and  adorned 
the  cold  nakedness  of  primitive  exist¬ 
ence  with  shreds  and  patches  of 
l»eauty.  All  that  grace  and  color  which 
tran.smutes  mere  existence  into  life  — 
in  a  word,  all  Art — may  tnily  be  said 
to  have  arisen  out  of  religion.  Sculj>- 
tnre  had  its  origin  in  idol-making, 
architecture  in  temple-building,  poetry 
in  prayer-writing,  music  in  psalm¬ 
singing,  drama  in  legend  telling,  and 
dancing  in  the  seasonal  worship  of  the 
gods.  It  may  seem  to  us  incredibly 
crude,  this  conglomeration  of  terrors 
and  hopes,  of  clutchings  and  gropings, 
of  stupidities  and  yearnings,  which, 
for  w’ant  of  a  better  name,  we  call 
Primitive  Religion.  But  for  all  that 
it  was  holy,  for  it  saved  mankind.” 

With  equal  truth  and  perhaps  with 
e<jual  probability  of  error  it  may  be 
said  that  civilization  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  has  found  its  chief  inspiration 
and  directing  force,  its  emotional  qual¬ 
ity  and  motif,  in  religion.  Objectively 
and  historically  considered,  religion 


may  lx?  defined  as  personal  and  group 
devotion  to  highest  recognized  goods 
and  values,  whether  these  be  conceived 
in  terms  of  a  divine  Person,  or  Insti¬ 
tution,  or  moral  code,  or  social  pro¬ 
gram,  or  any  combination  of  these. 
And  the  plea  of  all  who  have  writtai 
convincingly  for  the  present  age  in  the 
field  of  religion  and  religious  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  this  highest  good  be  con¬ 
ceived  in  terms  of  a  new  and  better 
social  order,  a  society  that  shall  give 
more  ade<|uate  expression  by  convert¬ 
ing  into  actuality  God’s  purj^oees  for 
n«ankind. 

Back  of  this  objectively  observed  » 
(•('nsuming  devotion  to  highest  known  | 
values  in  life,  back  of  the  influence 
of  religion  as  we  see  it  in  human  rela¬ 
tions  there  is  always  that  other  mani¬ 
festation  of  religion  as  personal  expe¬ 
rience.  Religion  finally  is  something 
that  transpires  in  the  individual  pe^ 
.son.  Thus  subjectively  considered  re¬ 
ligion  is  a  response  to  stimulation.  It 
is  life  responding  to  life,  the  lower 
r(‘sponding  to  the  Higher,  the  finite 
to  the  Infinite,  the  human  to  the 
Divine,  the  spirit  of  man  to  God.  In 
its  final  analysis  personal  religious 
experience  is  rooted  and  grounded  in 
God  consciousness,  in  faith  in  the  un¬ 
seen,  in  devotion  to  ideals  inspired  by 
that  consciousness  and  that  faith. 

In  humanity’s  slow  advance  under 
the  inspiration  of  faith  in  a  supreme 
Power  or  Person,  and  in  ideals  of  con¬ 
duct  repre.senting  the  will  and  pur- 
|>ose8  of  that  Power  or  Person  —  the 
method  of  advance  has  l>een  through 
education.  It  is  true  that  at  first 
f.ll  learning,  and  always  much  learn¬ 
ing  has  l)een  infonnal.  Knowledge, 
insights,  skills,  and  attitudes  are 
achieved  in  facing  and  solving  prob- 
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Irms  of  daily  existence,  in  deliWate 
jiractice  in  earrjinf;  out  projects  and 
enterprises,  and  finally  in  intellij^ent 
liurpoeeful  experimentation,  as  in 
niodem  science. 

“True  learning,”  says  Hugh  Hart- 
shome,  “is  a  process  in  which  all  the 
senses,  and  every  pertinent  nervous 
and  muscular  response  furnish  data 
for  reflective  thought  in  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  which  data  the  self  dictates 
further  explorations  and  experimenta¬ 
tions  until  insight  and  clarification 
bnng  assured  and  verifiable  results  in 
the  form  of  new  adjustments,  more 
intelligently  controlled  interactions  b<‘- 
tween  persons,  resulting  in  new  pat¬ 
terns  of  personal  and  group  living  in 
human  society.” 

Religion  and  education  thus  stand 
out  as  two  mutually  complimentary 
determining  factors  in  the  age-long 
process  we  call  civilization.  Religion 
is  the  source  of  inspiration  and  the 
driving  force  of  civilization.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  the  method  of  procedure  iu 
civilization’s  advance.  Religion  is  a 
sustaining  and  directing  force.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  a  means  or  tool,  a  repertoire 
of  related  and  organized  techniques 
and  skills  for  the  advancement  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  organized  society. 
Education  itself  is  not  a  force  in  the 
sense  of  creative  energA'.  It  is  an  in¬ 
strument  for  the  more  effective  use  of 
such  energy.  It  is  the  effective  appli¬ 
cation  of  intelligence  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  and  increase  of  human  values. 
It  must  necf^ssarily  follow  that  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  education  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  source  of  its  inspiration 
and  conscious  of  its  goal  in  human 
welfare  it  is  religious  in  character. 
Religious  education  in  the  narrower 
s<*n8e  is  the  use  of  educational  proce¬ 


dures  and  techniques  for  the  deliber¬ 
ate  purpose  of  relating  persons  con- 
s<dously,  actively,  and  of  their  own 
free  choice  to  the  ongoing  projects  and 
enterprises  designed  to  produce  a  bet¬ 
ter  world. 

There  are  few  passages  in  John 
Pewey’s  The  Quest  for  Certainty  that 
reveal  a  profoundly  religious  mood  in 
this  teacher  of  teachers,  this  world  re¬ 
nowned  spokesman  of  educational  phil¬ 
osophy,  who  in  this  volume  persist- 
fiitly  refuses  to  recognize  any  impor¬ 
tant  social  values  in  institutionalized 
religion.  Dew'ey  is  in  revolt  against 
the  dogmatism  of  all  past  systems  of 
spwulative  philosophy.  His  ear  is 
attuned  to  the  conflicting  forces  and 
( urrents  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 
He  would  enlist  the  interest  and  co¬ 
operation  of  all  men  of  good  will  and 
of  all  men  of  clear  thinking  in  pooling 
their  l)enevolence  and  their  wisdom 
and  staking  it  all  on  new  pioneering 
ventures  in  the  creation  of  a  better 
future,  instead  of  on  the  defense  of 
the  past.  “We  are  capable,”  says 
Dewey,  “of  directing  our  own  affec¬ 
tions  and  loyalty  to  the  jwssibilities 
resident  in  the  actualities  discovered. 
An  idealism  of  action  that  is  devoted 
to  the  creation  of  the  future,  instead 
of  staking  itself  upon  propositions 
al)out  the  past,  is  invincible.” 

Pioneers  with  faith  and  courage 
have  usually  l)een  invincible.  But 
Dewey  is  speaking  primarily  to  philos¬ 
ophers  among  whom  he  would,  how’- 
(*ver,  include  theologians,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  religious  educators.  For 
all  w’hose  golden  age  and  only  hoj>e 
for  certainty  lies  in  the  past,  he  has 
a  warning  and  a  ehallenge  to  forsake 
their  low-vaulted  past  for  new  and 
more  spacious  temples ;  to  employ 
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more  eflFective  tools  in  more  promis¬ 
ing  enterprises  in  behalf  of  human 
progress.  “To  abandon  the  search  for 
absolute  and  immutable  reality  and 
value,”  says  Dewey,  “may  seem  like 
a  sacrifice.  But  this  renunciation  is 
the  condition  of  entering  upon  a  voca¬ 
tion  of  greater  vitality.  The  search 
for  values  to  be  secured  and  shared 
by  all,  because  buttressed  in  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  social  life,  is  a  quest  in 
which  Philosophy  would  have  no  ri¬ 
vals,  but  coadjutors  in  men  of  good 
will.” 

Dewey’s  insistence  is  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  looking  forward  instead  of 
backward,  on  the  need  of  sufficient 
knowledge  of  facts,  and  the  use  of 
this  know’ledge  e.xperimentally.  lie 
would  have  philosophers  become  social 
engineers,  employing  their  keen  intel¬ 
lectual  insights  and  explorations  in 
the  laboratory  of  daily  living  for  the 
guidance  of  further  progress.  All  this 
is  valid  and  essential.  But  it  omits 
one  imf)ortant  factor,  that  of  historical 
continuity  in  the  realm  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  leadership  of  the  race. 

In  religions  and  social  engineering 
for  the  new  day  we  must  build  on  the 
foundations  of  the  basic  spiritual  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  race,  slowly  adding  to 
and  patiently  correcting,  if  need  le, 
tlie  insights  and  interpretations  of  the 
past,  using  these  as  hy[)othes('s  to  be 
tested  in  the  laboratorv^  of  daily  life 
as  we  critically  explore  all  present 
human  relationships  and  courageously 


re-shape  these  into  new  and  nobler 
patterns  and  forms  of  organized  social 
living.  Social  insights  on  the  basis 
of  adequate  information  are  necessary. 
Social  science,  and  the  techniques  and 
procedures  connected  with  it,  are  an 
important  part  of  this  needed  equip¬ 
ment.  But  there  is  no  assured  hope 
of  building  a  better  world  if  we  lose 
sight  of  the  landmarks  of  progress  and 
abandon  the  spiritual  heritage  and 
achieved  insights  into  reality  which 
this  heritage  brings. 

Religious  Education,  therefore,  is 
not  concenied  solely,  or  even  primari¬ 
ly,  with  the  development  and  use  of 
techniques  and  procedures  for  the  co^ 
rection  and  improvement  of  human 
conduct.  That  is  a  part  of  its  task, 
as  are  the  pione(*ring  enterprises  in 
redirecting  and  remodeling  human  re¬ 
lations  between  individual  and  groups 
and  races.  All  of  these  classrooms, 
laboratory,  and  social  processes  and 
experimentations  acquire  true  value 
and  meaning  and  an  invincible  lure 
only  insofar  as  those  engaged  therein 
are  consciously  and  intelligently  in 
accord  with  the  larger,  inclusive  pur¬ 
poses  of  God,  seeking  always  the  pro¬ 
gressive  transfonnation  of  this  world 
into  a  more  complete  expression  and 
realization  of  Ilis  wisdom  and  His 
love. 

With  Ilartshorne  w’e  would  say, 
“Let  young  and  old  alike  join  hands 
with  the  Creator  and  all  go  forward 
into  the  great  adventure.” 
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TRADITIONALFA’^  the  pastor 
going  from  house  to  house,  know¬ 
ing  his  flock  and  teaming  with 
the  family  physician  for  the  welfare 
of  every  household  antedates  the  case 
worker,  the  clinic,  the  psychiatrist, 
the  personnel  officer,  the  institute  of 
human  relations,  the  welfare  Inireau, 
and  the  visiting  teacher  or  nurse.  In 
educational  life  the  teacher  for  many 
years  took  time  to  individualize  in- 
smiction.  He  dealt  ixTsonally  with 
each  pupil  and  devoted  particular  skill 
to  three  types ;  the  exceptionally  bright 
student,  the  one  of  outstanding  force 
of  character  or  of  high  spiritual 
charm,  and  the  sluggard  or  the  sinful. 

Campus  Pastors 

Today,  these  functions  are  per¬ 
formed  in  part  by  deans  within  the 
faculties  and  in  part  by  “University 
pastors”  without  the  faculties.  These 
pastors  are  stationed  at  Universities  by 
Church  Boards  of  Education.  There 
are  50-70  Presbyterian,  70-100  Meth¬ 
odist,  certain  Episcopal,  Baptist  and 
Congregational  clergymen  plus  about 
twenty  Catholic  priests  and  as  many 
Jewish  rabbis  sustained  as  t'cclesias- 
tical  ambassadors  to  the  state  students 
in  the  United  States.  Each  “Univer¬ 
sity  pastor”  of  church  appointment 
serves  a  distinct  denominational  con¬ 
stituency  and  as  one  of  the  spiritual 
allies  in  the  educational  community 
coiiperates  with  the  University. 

University  presidents  and  trustees 
in  certain  places  have  taken  definite 
steps  to  stabilize  this  work  of  the 


Church  representatives.  At  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  both  a  united  staff  of  pastors 
and  a  campus  chaplain  are  maintained. 
At  Cornell  the  University  alumni  with 
T University  endorsement  maintain  a 
director  of  the  United  Religious  Work. 
In  Iowa  City  a  School  of  Religion  en¬ 
joys  close  affiliation  with  the  various 
departments  of  Liberal  Arts,  is  domi¬ 
ciled  in  a  University  building,  and  is 
offering  Religion  courses  leading  to¬ 
ward  the  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  and  Ph.  D.  de¬ 
grees.  At  Iowa  State  College,  Oregon 
State,  Pennsylvania  State  and  Michi¬ 
gan  State,  and  perhaps  at  other  cen¬ 
ters,  teachers  of  religion  are  accorded 
affiliate  status  and  their  courses  are  on 
1  credit  basis.  At  the  University  of 
California  in  Los  Angeles  a  central 
executive  staff  correlates  the  pastoral 
leaders.  Ten  different  religious  bod¬ 
ies  (Jewish,  Catholic,  Protestant) 
function  in  a  single  central  plant. 

However,  we  can  speak  with  greater 
definiteness  about  the  University  of 
Michigan.  A  Counselor  in  Religious 
Education  has  been  appointed.  In  the 
Arts  College  an  area  of  concentration 
in  Religion  and  Ethics  has  been  au¬ 
thorized.  A  Board  of  Governors  has 
been  created  to  receive  property,  to  in¬ 
stitutionalize  Religious  Education  pro¬ 
jects  as  normal  campus  activity,  and 
to  sustain  a  Director  of  the  Religious 
Association. 

What  Problems? 

Counseling  in  Religious  Education 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  record  of  in¬ 
quiry  last  week.  (1)  A  young  scholar 
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recently  heard  magic  and  religion 
treated  aa  mother  and  daughter,  and 
both  set  down  as  static.  Can  that  be 
true,  he  asks.  Cannot  the  religion 
of  any  day  or  decade  justify  itself  by 
what  it  is  and  w’here  it  is  going  or 
what  behavior  it  produces  rather  than 
where  it  came  from?  (2)  A  Gentile 
was  sent  out  to  w'arn  a  student  of  Jew¬ 
ish  origin  that  his  freedom  to  call  at 
the  sorority  house  upon  a  fonner  girl 
friend  would  not  be  permitted.  Ilis 
(luestion:  “Can  I  do  this  and  go  on 
thinking  I  am  Christian?”  (3)  A 
Committt'e  came  washing  aid  in  the 
task  of  grading  the  religious  subjects 
and  group  methods  of  discussion  in  a 
Church  Guild.  (4)  A  boy  called  to 
ask  how’  he  can  get  on  in  Zoologj%  a 
required  subject,  when  his  religious 
convictions  seem  to  preclude  an  as¬ 
sumption  of  evolution.  (5)  “Is  it 
true  that  these  courses  wdiich  com|>08e 
the  Degree  Prc^am  in  Religion  and 
Kthies  cannot  be  taken  up  until  I  am 
a  junior?  Why?”  (6)  “Why  does 
the  University  permit  a  ‘holiness  soci¬ 
ety’  to  distribute  hand  bills  about  Hell 
on  a  comer  near  the  Arts  College  ? 
They  even  had  the  nerve  to  ask  my 
religion.”  (7)  A  graduate  came  in, 
half  in  jest,  to  say: —  “I  passed  my 
doctorate  preliminaries.  Can  you  tell 
me  whether  I  am  or  am  not  religious  ? 
I  w’ant  to  attain  full  spiritual  peace 
and  strength  but  I  have  neglected  all 
religious  expression  for  three  years.” 

(8)  A  trained  nurse  in  Graduate 
School  called  to  say  farewell,  as  she 
expectcnl  to  leave  next  w’eek  for  China 
“to  live  dangerously  and  hope  for  a 
life  more  meaningful.”  The  Counsel¬ 
or’s  blessing  was  expected  and  re¬ 
ceived,  to  be  sure,  though  a  mystical 
exaltation  placed  the  recipient  quite 


beyond  his  reach.  (9)  A  junior  sent 
from  Sociology  to  get  aid  proposed  a 
paper  upon  religious  values  and  their 
relation  to  social  solidarity.  Where 
is  a  bibliography? 

Re-Education 

Those  cases  are  all  rather  directly 
religious.  Xot  mentioned  were  many 
more  w’hich  began  remote  from  relig¬ 
ion  as  such,  on  homely  human  inter¬ 
ests.  The  questions  nearest  to  the  sur- 
faee  for  students  are  not  those  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  religious.  Ques¬ 
tions  of  mathematics,  or  chemistry,  or 
poetry,  or  ancient  history  are  also  re¬ 
mote  from  the  surface.  What  educa¬ 
tion  does  in  reference  to  these  latter 
subjwts  can  be  done  for  religion. 

(1)  We  start  wdth  the  attitude  or 
the  interest  we  find.  (2)  We  endea¬ 
vor  to  break  down  that  interest  into 
eiemeuts  out  of  which  it  grew  or  on 
which  it  feeds.  (3)  We  capture  the 
imagination  by  pointing  out  the  im¬ 
plications  as  we  contrast  the  probable 
outcomes  of  choice  at  given  points. 
(4)  As  the  interview  and  later  con¬ 
versations  move  along  w’e  examine 
given  knowm  facts  in  a  particular  field 
by  relating  them  to  goals  w’hich  the 
imagination  can  project  beyond  the 
immediate  fields.  (5)  We  accept 
given  learning  vicariously  thus  saving 
time.  In  the  various  sphert's,  social, 
literary,  ethical,  and  aesthetic  within 
the  work  which  any  student  is  doing, 
is  a  wealth  of  such  learning  which 
should  l)e  used  by  every  student  as  the 
ground  of  his  being,  the  solid  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  his  newly  acquired  lit¬ 
erary  or  social  or  professional  skills 
shall  ri.se  as  a  superstructure. 

(fi)  Use  is  made  of  personality  in¬ 
ventories,  measurements  of  emotional 
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maturity,  character  education  tech¬ 
niques,  life  histories,  etc. 

(7)  AH  of  this  is  often  accomplished 
with  the  counselor  or  teacher  acting  as 
H  close  ally.  The  task  of  the  counselor 
in  that  case  has  Ix'en  but  half  done. 
The  next  step  is  the  one  which  will 
tax  his  skill.  Self-direction,  self-suf¬ 
ficiency,  the  freedom  which  amounts 
to  inner  projection  of  the  person  by 
will  along  a  course  personally  chosen 
and  independently  implemented  will 
mark  the  cure.  Such  therapy  every 
counselor  in  religious  education  aims 
to  attain,  not  for  but  with  his  student. 
If  that  course,  self  determined,  turns 
out  to  b<*  consistent  with  the  highest 
ethical  ideuls  known  at  the  time  and 
actually  rises  to  the  value  level  where 
the  mind  and  emotions  are  taxed  to 
choose  direction  and  maintain  consis¬ 
tency  with  the  chosen  ideal  then  the 
growth  may  be  thought  of  as  spiritual. 
In  cases  where  this  growrth  is  con¬ 
sciously  related  at  once  to  existence  or 
human  destiny  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  Kingdom  of  (Jod  or  some  other 
ideal  of  social  and  personal  hope  on 
the  other,  it  may  be  called  religious. 
The  distinguishing  quality  here  is  akin 
tc  the  sense  of  “the  holy”  identified 
by  Otto  and  called  “dependence”  by 
Schleiermacher. 

Religions  Therapy 

What  then  is  counseling  and  why 
call  it  religious  counseling?  Theoret¬ 
ically,  says  the  statistician,  counseling 
and  guidance  should  never  be  desig¬ 
nated  “vocational”  or  “academic”  or 
“industrial”,  much  less  “religious.” 
T  his  theory  says  that  existence  of  a 
preconceived  goal  tends  to  institution¬ 
alize  the  whole  process.  We  are  told 
that  the  phases  of  counseling  are  all 


ji-opardized  when  the  counselor  holds 
a  definite  hierarchy  of  values,;  that  is, 
(a)  the  approach  and  interview,  (b) 
the  discovery  of  situations,  (c)  the 
measuring  of  traits,  (d)  any  uncover¬ 
ing  of  purpose,  conscious  or  uncon¬ 
scious,  or  (e)  the  gaining  of  confi¬ 
dence,  or  (f)  the  tests  which  are  used 
or  are  devised,  as  well  as  (g)  the  ther¬ 
apy  which  is  attempted,  and  (h)  the 
faith  which  must  be  generated  to  occa¬ 
sion  free  action  toward  a  goal, — all 
these  cease  to  be  disinterested  and 
must  fall  short  of  candor.  If  the  coun¬ 
selor  is  a  deeply  committed  person, 
says  such  theory,  his  own  character 
is  a  liability. 

Let  us  w’eigh  this  judgment.  In 
vocational  guidance  is  the  work  invali¬ 
dated  when  w’e  assume  some  earning 
capacity,  the  present  social  order,  and 
a  score  of  other  items  about  an  oocu- 
})ation  ?  If  not,  then  in  religious 
cotinsel  ing  we  must  assume  an  orderly 
universe,  the  idea  of  a  Diety  or  some 
form  of  adequate  unity,  and  personal 
rt'sponsibility  as  central  in  human  ex¬ 
istence.  Unless  both  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  and  religious  counseling  are  to 
be  discounted  if  not  invalidated  before 
we  start  certain  basic  attitudes  must 
be  accepted  as  a  norm  and  techniques 
must  be  devised  with  which  to  check 
up  on  the  judgments  made. 

Methods  of  verification,  ways  to 
check  the  findings,  and  fairly  accurate 
instruments  must  lx*  mastered.  Ob¬ 
jectivity  must  be  attained.  However, 
if  the  counselor  is  trained  in  all  these 
instruments  but  does  not  have  a  relig¬ 
ious  experience  of  his  own;  does  not 
know  the  rich  life  of  the  spirit  which 
religion  offers;  does  not  possess  a  set 
of  values  which  makes  his  behavior 
predictable  or  at  least  reliable;  does 
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not  embody  attitudes  which  if  adopted 
would  benefit  society  not  injure  it; 
does  not  live  in  the  freedom  of  a  self¬ 
determinism  rather  than  in  the  slavery 
of  an  external  determinism ;  then  he 
will  be  powerless  before  his  counselee. 
His  analysis  will  stop  short  of  a  ther¬ 
apy.  His  diagnosis  will  fail  to  catch 
the  interest  of  the  student  who  comes 
expecting  a  religious  ministry  and  his 
counseling  may  even  stand  between 
that  student  and  the  spiritual  goal  be¬ 
ing  approached.  To  embrac-e  these 
several  aspects  and  see  the  problem 
whole  Wieman  and  Wieinan  have  de¬ 
fined  religious  counseling  as  “The 
])roces8  of  treating  the  personal  prob¬ 
lems  of  an  individual  as  vital  parts 
in  the  progressive  integration  of  his 
personality  toward  the  highest  mean- 
iiig  and  value  he  can  know  at  the 
time.”  We  accept  this  as  a  usable  at¬ 
titude  in  our  service  at  Michigan. 

Miehtgan  Experience 

The  commission  set  before  us  in 
1033  had  in  it  three  asi)ects:  (1)  The 
University  will  seek  to  understand  the 
problems  of  Religion  on  the  part  of 
students  and  to  improve  the  facilities 
for  spiritual  development.  (2)  The 
(Counselor  in  Religious  Education  will 
l)e  available  daily  to  advise  students 
upon  religion  and  other  personal  mat¬ 
ters,  and  (3)  He  will  serve  as  contact 
f»erson  b<‘tween  the  University  and 
religious  agencies  and  be  an  adviser 
to  the  T^niversity  in  religious  affairs. 

Moving  away  from  the  formal  ele¬ 
ments  and  the  traditional  grooves  of 
religion,  that  is,  departure  from  vol¬ 
untary  Bible  teaching,  socio-religious 
promotion,  and  conduct  of  church 
units,  as  we  did  at  ^Nfichigan,  we  were 
certain  to  nin  risks  in  two  directions: 
First,  the  economic  liberal  and  the 
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social  radical  sensed  a  kinship.  Here 
was  a  listening  ear.  Religious  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  person  and  on  social  justice 
has  implications  at  variance  with  the 
competitive  impersonal  machine  age. 
An  alliance  would  seem  wise.  The 
load  imposed  by  the  social  segment  of 
the  student  Ixxly  has  threatened  to 
burden  the  service  with  hasty  reform, 
pressure  politics  and  group  adventure. 
Perhaps  in  a  depression  religion  alone 
could  withstand  such  an  emphasis. 
At  any  rate  the  interchange  has  been 
mutual.  The  extra  burden  forced  up¬ 
on  the  Counselor,  we  believe,  has  been 
matched  by  the  tendency  of  progres¬ 
sives  of  every  description  to  take  a 
new'  look  at  the  ancient  art  already 
lalwled  “an  opiate.”  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation  as  an  instrument  for  under¬ 
standing  and  a  means  for  dealing  with 
social  conflict  at  least  has  been  sug¬ 
gested.  The  second  danger  w’as  in  an¬ 
other  quarter.  Formal  religious  bod¬ 
ies,  the  churches,  the  clergymen,  the 
pulpit  men,  the  in.stitutional  promo¬ 
ters  have  been  slow'  to  see  the  value  of 
c  campus  counseling  service  in  reli¬ 
gion  apart  from  ecclesiastical  sanc¬ 
tions. 

When  an  annual  series  of  religious 
lecturers  was  announced  and  it  was 
planned  to  serve  the  students  at  large 
fold  to  treat  religion  as  such  but  not 
to  permit  sectarianism  to  mar  the  ef¬ 
fort,  nor  duplicate  other  agencies, 
there  w'as  an  aw'akening  of  interest. 
f)ur  literature  recognized  four  major 
religious  traditions  (Protestant,  Cath¬ 
olic,  Jew'ish,  Far  Eastern)  accepted 
on  the  basis  of  counseling  itself.  That 
is,  in  our  taking  of  case  histories,  our 
census,  and  our  interviews  w'e  sought 
for  the  follow'ing:  (a)  the  spiritual 
terminology  used  by  the  student,  (b) 
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tho  social  motivation  and  its  origin, 
(c)  the  taste  in  devotion  and  worship, 
and  (d)  the  patterns  of  religious  be¬ 
havior  which  seemed  to  have  been  set 
up  in  early  adolescence.  On  these 
findings  there  was  much  reason, 
though  in  many  cases  not  conclusive 
reason  for  treating  Jewish  students  as 
of  a  tradition  distinct  from  Catholic. 
Also,  the  Far  Eastern  students  came 
with  a  religious  behavior  totally  at 
variance  w’ith  the  major  number 
which  in  America  has  a  “Free 
Church”  background. 

Educational  Allies 

Since  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science  and  the  Arts  in  1936  created 
an  area  of  concentration  in  Religion 
and  Ethics  grouping  forty-four  courses 
from  seven  departments,  the  enter¬ 
prise  has  settled  down  to  work  at  the 
long  task  of  religious  reconstruction. 
Though  religious  changes  involve 
years  and  decades  definite  intent 
means  much.  Announcement  of  such 
an  area  of  concentration  seemed  to 
rob  sectarian  enemies  of  state  educa¬ 
tion  of  specific  reason  for  calling 
Michigan  “Godless.”  In  time  it  con¬ 
fidently  may  be  expected  that  sons  and 
daughters  of  our  citizens  will  cease  to 
give  assent  to  the  attitude  voiced  by 
an  irreverent  student  as  “Goodbye 
Cio*!  I  am  going  to  Ann  Arbor.” 

The  service  at  ^fichigan  was  intro- 
ihiced  as  an  ally  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Investigations,  and  announced 
as  an  inquiry.  Its  freedom  from  in¬ 
stitutional  religion  was  assured  by 
three  actions:  (1)  The  Counselor  was 
given  an  advisory  committee  of  fac¬ 
ulty  persons  without  reference  to 
church  afiiliation,  though  all  tbe  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  committee  are  known  to 


be  interested  in  spiritual,  aesthetic 
and  ethical  goals  and  movements.  (2) 
The  office  of  Counselor  in  Religious 
Education  w’as  made  a  staff  not  a  line 
position,  —  advisory  not  administra¬ 
tive, — and  set  apart  from  any  one  de¬ 
partment  or  college.  (3)  A  confer¬ 
ence  of  counselors  has-  been  set  up, — 
the  Counselor  in  Religious  Education 
being  immersed  in  a  group  of  counsel¬ 
ors.  In  this  conference  a  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  is  Chairman. 
Central  to  the  enterprise  are  the  stud- 
ies  by  a  research  staff  upon  university 
(iducation.  Counselors  from  different 
colleges  are  seated, — Engineering,  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Medicine,  etc.  Special  aca¬ 
demic  counselors,  four  for  freshmen, 
two  for  .sophomores,  and  a  special 
guide  for  all  students  transferring  to 
us  from  other  Arts  Colleges.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Occupational  Information  and  Vo¬ 
cational  Guidance,  representatives  of 
the  Health  Service  and  Psychiatry  as 
well  as  persons  from  the  office  of  the 
Registrar,  Dean  of  Students,  and 
Dean  of  Women  are  members.  Thus, 
theoretically,  we  are  immersing  the 
religious  counseling  in  general  person¬ 
nel  duties. 

New  Freedom 

Religion  is  being  brought  in  from 
its  remote  station  of  institutional  sep¬ 
arateness  and  challenged  by  tasks  com¬ 
mon  to  the  total  educational  experi¬ 
ence.  Similarly  leaders  in  the  other 
phases  of  education  and  the  masters 
of  various  techniques  have  a  chance  to 
reconsider  religion  as  a  factor  in  cur¬ 
rent  life.  At  this  point  religion, 
claiming  to  offer  an  integration  both 
above  the  person  and  beyond  the  social 
group,  will  receive  both  constructive 
and  destructive  criticism.  Religion  is 
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called  upon  to  function  as  behavior. 
Evasion  is  prevented.  Isolation  is 
discounted.  Values  have  their  chance 
and,  according  to  its  end — product  in 
character  and  sociality,  the  religious 
education  we  practice  must  stand  or 
fall.  Ileligious  counseling  set  in  such 
a  network  of  higher  education,  if  it 
is  not  too  seriously  handicapped  by 
its  ex|>onents,  should  bring  religion 
(»ut  of  its  no-man’s  land  into  action  on 
the  firing  line  of  daily  affairs. 

It  may  be  confidently  stated  that 
one  of  the  major  duties  of  religion  in 
a  university  is  to  move  from  the  peri¬ 
phery  of  society  to  its  heart;  to  lift 
faith,  love,  reverence,  worship  and 


hope  out  of  a  passive  relation  to  trivi¬ 
alities  and  to  engage  them  as  builders 
of  social  attitudes,  loyalties,  purposes, 
^  allies,  and  creative  thoughts.  How 
well  such  counseling  can  function 
within  the  heavy  structure  of  a  large 
university  of  civic  origin,  or  how  well 
such  a  spiritual  endeavor  can  meet 
specific  needs  of  students  is  yet  to  be 
discovered.  However,  the  ancient  pas¬ 
toral  office  functions  anew.  Swtarian 
expression  is  at  a  minimum.  Relig¬ 
ious  Education  has  a  place  beside 
other  personality  principles.  Religion 
as  culture,  opened  to  youth  as  inquiry 
not  dogma  and  aecepted  on  its  merits, 
should  make  its  own  case. 


A  BACKGROUND  FOR  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
IN  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 
Ralph  C.  Jenkins 

PRESIDENT,  DANBURY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
DANBURY,  CONNECTICUT 


There  are  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  teachers  colleges  and 
sixty-six  normal  schools  in  the 
F^nited  States.  The  question  of  estal)- 
lishing  courses  in  religious  education 
in  these  teachers  colleges  and  normal 
.schools  is  being  discussed  wdienever 
representatives  of  certain  groups  of 
these  institutions  get  together.  In  one 
New  England  state  the  International 
Council  of  Churches  and  Religious 
Education  has  l)een  holding  meetings 
during  the  past  few  months  with  the 
presidents  of  the  teachers  colleges  to 
talk  over  various  plans  for  offering 
elective  courses  in  religious  education 
to  prospective  teachers.  Similar  con¬ 
ferences  are  going  on  in  other  states. 

Recently  the  American  AssiK'iation 
of  Teachers  Colleges  observed  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 


ing  of  teacher-education  in  America. 
During  the  past  two  years  there  have 
Ik'cu  centennial  observances  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  official  work  of  Horace 
Hann  in  Massachusetts  and  Henry 
Barnard  in  Connecticut.  Both  men 
were  pioneers  in  teacher-training  in 
the  Fnited  States.  Last  July  marked 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  first  state  normal  school 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  few 
years  previously  the  first  private  nor¬ 
mal  school  had  lieen  founded  and  the 
first  professional  book  for  teachers 
had  been  published  in  this  country. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  what 
tiie  men  responsible  for  bringing  the 
normal  school  into  existence  in  Amer¬ 
ica  thought  about  religion  and  its 
place  in  the  education  of  teachers. 

Samuel  Read  Hall,  founder  of  the 
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first  normal  school  in  America,  was  a 
minister  sent  by  the  Vermont  Domes¬ 
tic  Missionary  Society  to  the  little 
hill-top  community  of  Concord  Cor¬ 
ner.  He  accepted  the  call  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  should  lx‘  permitted  to 
open  a  teachers’  seminary  for  the 
training  of  young  men  and  women  for 
teaching.  He  continued  in  this  school 
for  seven  years,  after  which  he  under- 
ttx)k  the  care  of  a  teachers’  seminary 
in  Andover,  Massachusetts.  ^Ir.  Hall 
v/as  not  only  the  founder  of  the  first 
teacher-training  institution  in  Amer¬ 
ica  but  was  also  the  author  of  “I.«c- 
tures  on  School-keeping,”  the  first 
textbook  on  teaching  published  in  this 
country.  This  l)ook  was  written  while 
he  was  “under  the  pressure  of  labor 
required  by  both  parish  and  school.” 
The  author  of  this  article  has  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  edition  of  this  book.  In  one  of 
the  earlier  lectures  Hall  says,  “To  cul¬ 
tivate  virtuous  habits  and  awaken  vir¬ 
tuous  principles; — to  excite  a  sense  of 
duty  to  God,  and  of  dependence  on 
Him,  should  be  the  first  objects  of  the 
teacher.” 

Horace  Mann,  first  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  guiding  star  of  the  first  State 
Normal  School  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  called  “a  Puritan  without 
their  theology.”  He  was  “modeled  on 
the  type  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets.” 
In  his  journal  under  date  of  June  30, 
1837,  he  records,  “This  morning  I 
communicated  my  acceptance  of  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  As  long  as  I  hold  this  oflSce  I 
devote  myself  to  the  supremest  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind  upon  earth.  Faith 
is  the  only  sustainer.  Love  is  a  uni¬ 


versal  solvent.  Wilfulness  will  main¬ 
tain  itself  against  persecution,  torture, 
death,  but  will  be  fused  and  dissipated 
by  kindness,  forebearance,  sympathy. 
Here  is  a  clew  given  by  God  to  lead  us 
through  the  labyrinth  of  the  world.” 

^Ir.  Mann  and  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  were  accused  by  the  religious  sec¬ 
taries  of  his  day  of  making  the  new 
schools  “godless  schools.”  Mr.  ^lann 
replied  to  his  accusers,  “The  whole 
influence  of  the  Board  of  Education 
from  the  day  of  its  organization  to  the 
present  time  has  been  to  promote  and 
encourage,  and  whenever  they  have 
had  any  power,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
iiormal  schools,  to  direct  the  daily  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  schools.”  William 
T.  Harris,  another  of  America’s  great¬ 
est  educators  in  addressing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  in  1896, 
said  of  Mann,  “Horace  Mann  was 
iH|ually  an  educational  missionary,  for 
he  consecrated  himself  religiously  to 
the  task  of  promoting  the  school  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  people.  He  was  like  so 
many  of  the  great  men  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  modeled  on  the  type  of  the  He¬ 
brew  prophets.  The  close  and  contin¬ 
uous  study  of  the  characters  portrayed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  weekly  ser¬ 
mons,  most  of  which  were  studies  of 
those  characters,  had  educated  all 
l^uritans  to  see  ideals  of  character  in 
ancient  leaders  who  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  a  cause  and  withstood  popu¬ 
lar  clamor,  firmly  denouncing  what¬ 
ever  form  of  idol  worship  they  saw 
among  their  countrymen.” 

CjTus  Peirce,  whom  Horace  Mann 
called  to  the  Principalship  of  his  first 
State  Normal  School  at  Lexington, 
Massachusetts,  was  a  Unitarian  minis¬ 
ter.  “He  also  had  the  heart  and  mind 
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of  a  reformer.”  He  was  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  church  for  eight  years  and 
‘‘abandoned  the  pulpit  for  the  desk  of 
the  teacher.”  Mrs.  ^lann  wrote  of 
liini,  “He  evoked  from  his  pupils  such 
ii  force  of  conscience  as  insured  thor¬ 
ough  study  and  assimilation.”  Cyrus 
Peirce  retired  after  three  years  of 
service  because  his  excessive  labors 
had  broken  down  his  health  and  was 
followed  by  Samuel  J.  May,  a  Unita¬ 
rian  clergvnnan,  described  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Amos  Bronson  Alcott, 
as  “the  Lord’s  chore  boy.” 

Henry  Barnard  of  Connecticut 
called  “The  Father  of  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  in  America,”  “A  Real  Hero  of 
Civilization,”  “The  Foremost  Ameri¬ 
can  Educator  of  the  10th  Century,” 
“Godfather  of  the  Kindergarten,”  was 
also  a  deeply  religious  man.  He  too 
was  of  Puritan  ancestry  and  his  inti¬ 
mate  associates  were  Xew  England 
Puritans.  Yet  he  was  a  very  tolerant 
man.  Tn  1847  ho  married  a  woman 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  their 
children  were  brought  up  in  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church.  Emily  Barnard,  only 
surviving  daughter  of  this  world-re¬ 
nowned  educ-ator,  visited  the  campus 
of  the  Danbury  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  last  June  and  paid  eloquent  trib¬ 
ute  to  her  father’s  deeply  religious  na¬ 
ture  and  to  his  complete  tolerance  of 
all  religious  faiths. 

Tn  1845  Dr.  Barnard  wrote,  “The 


earlier  we  can  establish  primarv 
schools  under  teachers  whose  hearts 
are  made  strong  by  deep  religious 
principle,  w’ho  have  faith  in  the  power 
of  Christian  love,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  cause  of  education  and  for  ev¬ 
ery  other  good  cause.” 

When  Dr.  Barnard  in  1849  set 
forth  the  purposes  of  the  newdy  estab¬ 
lished  normal  school  at  New  Britain 
of  which  he  was  first  principal,  he 
said,  “To  cultivate  a  truly  religious 
feeling,  to  lay  the  foundation  and  im¬ 
plant  the  motives  for  a  truly  religious 
life  will  be  one  of  the  cardinal  objects 
of  the  Xormal  School.  Every  suitable 
eflFort,  consistent  with  perfect  religious 
toleration  wdll  be  made  to  give  a  deep 
moral  and  religious  tone  to  all  the  ex¬ 
ercises  and  the  w’hole  character  of  the 
institution  from  a  deep  conviction  that 
a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and 
of  love  to  man  must  form  the  main¬ 
spring  of  a  teacher’s  life,  while  it  is 
the  surest  pledge  of  success.” 

Thus  these  educational  pioneers  of 
a  century  ago  lived  and  labored  in  a 
vineyard  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  God  of  Abraham. 

Before  the  last  Puritan  dies  in  the 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  teachers 
colleges  and  normal  schools  in  the 
Ignited  States,  some  modern  substitute 
must  be  devised  for  the  close  and  con¬ 
tinued  study  of  the  characters  typified 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  apostles. 
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Assaults  have  recently  been  “At  least  five  verses  taken  from  that 
^  made  against  the  constitutional  portion  of  the  Holy  Bible  known  as  the 
guarantee  of  religious  freedom  Old  Testament  shall  be  read,  or  caused 
.  °  .  ,  to  be  'vead,  without  comment,  in  each 

by  numerous  soctanan  groups  who  are  classroom,  in  the  presence 

anxious  to  introduce  into  our  public  of  the  pupils  therein  assembled,  by  the 
schools  their  particular  creedal  in-  teacher  in  charge,  at  the  opening  of 
struction.  The  most  recent  and  the  school  upon  every  school  day,  unless 
most  forceful  of  these  assaults  by  a  ‘5'""  «  K'"™!  assemblage  of  the 

group  of  devout  and  well-meaning  event  the  reading 

jieople  was  made  at  the  Constitutional  shall  be  done  by  the  principal  or  teacher 
Convention  in  New  York  State  at  in  charge  of  the  assemblage  and  in  the 
which  the  following  amendment  to  the  presence  of  the  classes  assembled.  ^ 

State's  Constitution  was  proposed ;  “No  vcligious  setvices  or  exercises,  ex- 

^  *  cept  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  the 

“Nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  repeating  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  shall  be 
prevent  the  legislature  from  permitting  held  in  any  school  receiving  any  portion 
religious  instruction,  under  direction  of  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
a  duly  constituted  religious  body,  for  port  of  public  schools.”^ 
pupils  in  the  free  common  .^hools  by  Nevertheless  the  attempts  continue 

as  the  pupils  instructed.  The  religious  !«  obrogatc  these  statutes 

instruction  so  permitterl  .shall  be  given  ’O  order  te  introduce  formal  religious 
to  a  child  only  with  parental  consent  instruction  in  our  public  schools.  Pro- 
and  at  the  time  prescribed  by  the  legis-  fessional  religionists  and  secular  lead- 
lature ;  but  no  compensation  shall  be  pj.3  have  made  repeated  attacks  upon 
paid  froni  public  moneys  for  such  in-  educational  citadels  of  the  nation, 
struetion.  failed  to  impress  the 

The  projwnents  of  this  amendment  citizenry  with  the  necessity  for  the 
fail  to  realize  that  such  a  step  would  schools  to  cope  with  a  problem  that 
bo  a  dire  threat  to  religious  lilierty  belongs  primarily  in  the  church  and 
and,  according  to  an  editorial  in  the  fbe  synagogue. 

New  York  Times,  the  absolute  segre-  Educators  who  are  aware  of  the  in- 
gation  of  church  and  state  is  more  es-  Jjcrent  dangers  in  permitting  formal 
sential  to  the  church  than  to  the  state,  religious  education  to  gain  a  foothold 
In  N  ew  Jersey,  as  in  most  states  of  in  our  schools  have  raised  vociferous 
the  Union,  there  is  among  the  statutes  objections  against  this  proposal.  Dr. 
governing  the  schools,  a  statute  which  Paul  Klapper,  president  of  the  Queen’s 
deals  directly  with  the  religious  angle  Division  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
in  the  public  schools.  This  statute  New  York,  and  former  dean  of  the 
reads:  School  of  Education  of  the  parent  in- 

1  Revised  Statutes  of  New  Jersey  1937:  18;  14-77. 

2  Revised  Statutes  of  New  Jersey  1937:  18;  14-78. 
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stitution,  in  discussing  the  problem, 
propounds  a  warning  of  the  pitfalls 
faced  by  the  schools,  if  such  a  proposal 
were  adopted : 

"It  does  not  seem  possible,”  says  Dr. 
Klapper,  “to  devise  a  scheme  that  will 
prove  satisfactory  to  so  heterogeneous  a 
population  as  ours.  To  sort  children 
according  to  religious  affiliations  is,  in¬ 
deed,  dangerous  for  public  schools  in  a 
democracy  that  has  consistently  fought 
clear  of  a  state  religion.  The  public 
school  should  be  the  last  place  where 
Protestants  are  set  off  from  Catholics, 
and  Christians  from  Jews.”* 

Dr.  Everett  Dean  Martin  is  apprc*- 
liensive  of  the  dire  dangers  that  may 
result  from  foisting  formal  religious 
education  upon  the  schools,  when  he 
says : 

“I  know  a  college  where  the  work  of 
every  department  was  seriously  disorgan¬ 
ized  for  a  semester  by  a  religious  revival 
in  the  town.  The  pressure  of  religious 
prejudices  upon  institutions  of  learning 
in  this  country  is  one  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  forces  with  which  education  has  to 
contend.”^ 

Dr.  ^lartin  evidently  is  mindful  of 
the  narrow  restrictions  that  would  be 
imposed  upon  the  full  development  of 
all  the  faculties  of  pupils  if  formal 
religious  instruction  w^ere  instituted 
in  our  schools;  for  the  schools  would 
l)e  subjected  to  the  narrow  eeclesias- 
ticism  of  the  influential  citizens  of  a 
community  who  would  doubtless  find 
it  beneficial  to  their  interests  to  stress 
certain  religious  points  of  view. 

However,  if  not  religion,  religious 
ethics  in  a  broad  general  sense  may 
and  are  include<l  in  the  daily  instruc¬ 
tion  that  children,  especially  adolesr 
cents,  receive  in  our  schools  without 
violating  the  state  statute.  The  study 
of  English  in  the  secondary  schools 
is  particularly  fitted  for  this  purjwse. 


The  foundations  of  literature  rest  up¬ 
on  the  basic  tenet  of  a  clear  and  criti¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  the  individual’s  self 
in  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being  and 
to  the  universe.  Adolescents  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  are  always  puzzled  by 
this  relationship.  Their  numerous 
questions  concerning  the  existence  of 
a  deity,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  value  of  morals,  all  point  to  a  vital 
interest  on  their  part  in  this  question 
of  religion.  It  should  be  for  English 
teachers,  a  pleasurable  enterprise  to 
take  advantage  of  this  inquisitiveness. 
The  churches  and  the  synagogues  have 
failed  to  grasp  this  opportunity  for 
sundry  reasons,  among  which  may  be 
listed: 

1.  Lack  of  an  integrated  program 
of  instruction. 

2.  Lack  of  adequately  trained  pro¬ 
fessional  teachers  to  present  these 
problems  in  an  interesting  and  allur¬ 
ing  manner. 

3.  Static,  dogmatic,  denomination¬ 
al  religious  principles  taught,  instead 
of  broad  dynamic  religious  ideals. 

4.  Emphasis  placed  on  form  rather 
than  the  stressing  of  proper  l>ehavior. 

With  the  rich  literary  content  of 
any  secondary'  school  English  curricu¬ 
lum,  the  English  teacher  has  infinite 
opportunities  to  inculcate  religious 
principles  and  ethics,  but  these  must 
not  be  narrow  dogmatic  creeds  of  any 
particular  sect.  They  must  be  founded 
upon  those  broad  principles  of  religion 
which  include  a  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being  who  guides  the  destinies  of  the 
universe  and  its  inhabitants.  The 
teacher  must  lx*  wary  and  careful  to 
impress  the  adolescent  mind  with  the 
importance  of  morals  as  stressed  in 
the  Bible.  Bible  stories  are  a  rich 
source  of  vicarious  religious  experi- 
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ence  for  the  adolescent,  and  if  handled 
properly  by  an  experienced  teacher 
will  prove  an  unbounded  source  of  re¬ 
ligious  experience  for  the  pupils.  The 
Hebrew  Prophets  have  always  had  a 
stimulating  influence  upon  those  who 
have  been  able  to  disentangle  them¬ 
selves  from  the  mass  of  ceremonials 
that  are  a  conspicuous  part  of  any  re¬ 
ligion  that  is  practised  in  a  church  or 
synagogue.  These  ancient  prophets 
were  far-seeing  socialized  human  be¬ 
ings  who  were  able  to  penetrate  frauds 
clothed  in  the  royal  purple  of  cere¬ 
monials.  They  preached  the  “Good 
Life”  in  opposition  to  sacrifices  offered 
for  personal  selfish  reasons.  As  Amos 
exclaimed  to  the  Children  of  Israel 
when  they  believed  that  they  could 
avoid  the  punishments  threatened  for 
the  evils  they  w'ere  perpetrating  by 
sacrificing  and  ceremonials: 

“I  hate,  1  despise  your  feasts, 

And  1  will  take  no  delight  in  your 
solemn  assemblies. 

Yea,  though  ye  offer  me  burnt-offer¬ 
ings, 

I  will  not  aecej)t  them ; 

Neither  will  I  regard  the  peace-offer¬ 
ings  of  your  fat  beasts. 

Take  thou  away  from  Me  the  noise 
of  thy  songs; 

.\nd  let  Me  not  hear  the  melody  of 
thy  psalteries. 

But  let  justice  well  up  as  waters, 

.\nd  righteousness  as  a  mighty 
stream.”® 

Such  a  passage  presented  to  a  group 
of  adolescents  and  interpreted  for  them 
by  a  competent  Lhiglish  teacher  would 
serve  a  double  purpose.  First,  it 
would  introduce  the  pupils  to  the  fin- 
«*8t  literature  ever  written;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  it  would  lead  them  to  discover 
that  the  Bible,  although  composed 
thousands  of  years  ago.  contains  with- 

•S  Amofl,  6:  21-24. 

<  lulah.  1:  11-17. 

7  Isaiah.  2:  4. 


in  it,  all  the  necessary  stimulants  for 
the  living  of  the  “Good  Life,”  even 
for  this  modern  day  and  age  when  the 
church  and  the  synagogue  find  them¬ 
selves  deserted. 

Just  two  more  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  will  illustrate  more 
fully  the  glorious  opportunities  within 
the  reach  of  the  English  teacher  to 
teach  the  moral  and  ethical  way  of 
life,  effectively  in  a  thoroughly 
unprejudiced  broadminded  dynamic 
manner. 

“To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of 
your  sacrifices  to  Me? 

Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand. 

To  trample  my  courts? 

Bring  no  more  vain  oblations; 

I  cannot  endure  iniquity  along  with 
solemn  assembly. 

Your  hands  are  full  of  blood. 

Wash  you,  make  you  clean, 

Put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings 

From  before  mine  eyes. 

Seek  justice,  relieve  the  oppressed.”  • 

Here  Isaiah  enunciates  the  same 
principle  of  the  uselessness  of  cere¬ 
monials  to  cover  up  a  wicked  heart, 
but  Isaiah’s  masterpiece  which  would 
thrill  both  pupils  and  teachers  is  that 
one  dealing  with  peace  on  earth  and 
the  establishment  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  w’hich  all  of  us  are  so  fer¬ 
vently  praying  and  striving  for: 

“.\nd  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares, 

.And  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks ; 

Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation. 

Neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more.”  ^ 

What  a  splendid  opportunity  for  a 
dyniamic  English  teacher  to  tie  up 
Isaiah’s  prophecy  with  Tennyson’s 
prophecy  expressed  in  his  poem 
“Ixxikslev  Hall”  for  which  mankind 
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is  still  aching  to  become  a  reality,  al¬ 
though  we  are  a  long,  long  distance 
from  achieving  this  reality: 

“Till  the  war-drums  throbb’d  no  longer, 
and  the  battle  flags  were  furl’d 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Feder¬ 
ation  of  the  world.”" 

The  New  Testament  writings  like¬ 
wise  are  replete  with  n on-con trover- 
sial,  inspirational  passages  worthy  of 
l.eing  included  in  selections  of  best 
English  literature.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Beatitudes  of  Jesus  as  re¬ 
corded  in  Matthew,  5:  3-10. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  to 
them  belongs  the  Kingdom  of  the  Heav¬ 
ens. 

Blessed  are  the  mourners,  for  they  will 
l)e  comforted. 

Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  as  heirs 
will  obtain  possession  of  the  earth. 

Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst 
for  righteousness,  for  they  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied. 

Blessed  are  the  compassionate,  for 
they  will  receive  compassion. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
will  see  Co<l. 

Blessed  are  the  peac  emakers,  for  it  is 
thev  who  will  be  recognized  as  sons  of 
G(k1. 

Blessed  are  they  who  have  borne  per¬ 
secution  in  the  cause  of  righteousness, 
for  to  them  belongs  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Heavens. 

Or  take  the  great  discourse  on  love 
in  Paul’s  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians 
(I  Cor.  13 :  4  to  14:1): 

“Love  is  patient  and  kind.  Love 
knows  neither  envy  nor  jealousy.  Love 
is  not  forward  and  self-assertive,  nor 
boastful  and  conceited.  She  does  not 
behave  unbecomingly,  nor  seek  to  ag¬ 
grandize  herself,  nor  blaze  out  in  pas¬ 
sionate  anger,  nor  brood  over  wrongs. 
She  finds  no  pleasure  in  injustice  done 
to  others,  but  joyfully  sides  with  the 


truth.  She  knows  how  to  be  silent;  she 
is  full  of  trust,  full  of  hope,  full  of  pa¬ 
tient  endurance. 

“Love  never  fails:  but  if  there  are 
prophecies,  they  will  be  done  away  with; 
if  there  are  languages,  they  will  cease; 
if  there  is  knowledge,  it  will  be  brought 
to  an  end.  For  our  knowledge  is  im¬ 
perfect,  and  so  is  our  prophesying;  but 
when  the  perfect  state  of  things  is  come, 
all  that  is  imperfect  will  be  brought  to 
an  end. 

“And  so  there  remain  Faith,  Hope, 
Love — these  three;  and  of  these  the 
greatest  is  Love. 

“Be  earnest  in  your  pursuit  of  this 
Love,  and  be  earnestly  ambitious  for 
spiritual  gifts,  but  let  it  be  chiefly  so  in 
order  that  you  may  prophesy.” 

What  can  be  a  more  pertinent 
answer  to  the  adolescent’s  tpiery  as  to 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  than 
Wordsworth’s  lines  properly  discussed 
and  explained  interpretively : 

“Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  for- 
getting ; 

The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life’s 
star. 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  conieth  from  afar; 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we 
come 

From  God  who  is  our  home. 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy! 

Shades  of  the  prison  house  Icegin  to 
close 

TTpon  the  growing  Boy, 

But  he  beholds  the  light  and  whence 
it  flows. 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy; 

The  Youth  who  daily  farther  from  the 
east 

lilust  travel,  still  is  Nature’s  Priest, 

.And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended. 

At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die 
away 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common 
day.”» 


8  Tennyson.  Alfred  Lord,  IxK'ksley  Hall. 

»  W'ordsworth,  W^IIliam,  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality. 
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These  matters  carefully  considered 
will  make  it  obvious  that  all  argu¬ 
ments  to  the  contrary,  religious  infor¬ 
mation  is  disseminated  in  our  public 
schools  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  legis¬ 
lation.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  If 
the  kernel  and  the  meat  of  spiritual¬ 
ized  religion  is  taught  and  not  the  sec¬ 
ular  doctrines  which  educators,  as  we 
have  seen,  find  inappropriate  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  then  the  schools  are  fulfill¬ 
ing  a  need  which  secular  leaders  have 
neglected.  Only  one  grave  danger  pre¬ 
sents  itself  which  the  teacher  must  be 
on  guard  to  prevent,  and  that  is  the 
case  with  which  he  may  insinuate  his 
(»wn  personal  creed  or  belief  which 
may  be  at  variance  with  the  beliefs  of 
the  pupils  and  may  defeat  the  entire 
purpose  of  his  teaching.  The  purpose 
of  this  particular  injection  of  relig¬ 
ious  implications  in  the  English  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  secondary  schools 
should  elicit  the  following  results : 

1.  A  broad  tolerance  upon  the  part 
of  the  pupils  for  all  races  and  creeds 
existing  among  men. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  truths  that  make  a  common 
appeal  to  the  intelligent  members  of 
all  cree<l8. 

3.  An  intense  desire  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

4.  A  thorough  understanding  of 
the  relation  among  morals,  religion 
and  conduct. 

5.  A  clear  understanding  of  man’s 
attempt  to  adjust  himself  to  the  deeper 
and  more  abiding  realities  of  exist¬ 
ence. 

6.  An  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  God  as  lie  revealed  him¬ 


self  to  His  prophets  and  the  obliga¬ 
tion  which  man  owes  to  Him. 

7.  The  satisfying  of  man’s  de¬ 
mand  to  know  what  religion  is. 

8.  The  satisfying  of  the  common 
craving  of  man  for  an  interpretation 
of  the  universe  of  which  he  occupies 
a  fragment  and  wants  to  understand. 

9.  An  evaluation  of  the  messages 
of  the  prophets  in  an  attempt  to  sat¬ 
isfy  man’s  craving  for  religion. 

10.  A  postulation  of  God  to  man  in 
order  to  aid  him  in  understanding  the 
universe. 

In  this  entire  discussion  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  show  that  religious 
information  is  being  promulgated  in 
our  secondary  schools,  but  religious  in¬ 
formation  based  upon  the  broad  prin¬ 
ciples  of  tolerance,  justice,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  I^et  the  churches 
and  the  8vnag<^es  inoculate  the  youth 
w’ith  the  various  distinctive  creeds, 
ceremonials,  and  catechisms.  This  is 
their  job.  Certainly  they  cannot 
saddle  the  modem  public  school  with 
a  job  which  they  perforce  have  under¬ 
taken  to  successfully  perform.  The 
modem  public  school  in  teaching 
broad  religious  ideals  renders  a  service 
to  the  theologians  by  creating  a  recep¬ 
tiveness  in  young  people  for  formal 
religious  teaching  as  practiced  in  the  j 

religious  schools  of  the  nation.  The 
modem  schools  are  laying  solid  found¬ 
ations.  T.«t  the  secular  leaders  do 
their  duty  by  building  a  traly  relig¬ 
ious  structure  upon  this  solid  founda¬ 
tion  w'hich  will  really  bring  to  actual 
fulfillment  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  i 

and  Tennyson,  and  the  realization  of 
the  Kingdom  of  love.  j 
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IT  was  Washingtou  who  in  his  fare¬ 
well  address  said :  “Promote,  then, 
as  an  object  of  primary  importance 
institutions  for  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  government  gives  force  to 
public  opinion,  it  should  be  enlight¬ 
ened.” 

In  harmony  with  this  admonition, 
and  in  the  belief  that  an  intelligent 
electorate  is  essential  to  the  well-l)eing 
of  a  democracy,  a  public  school  system 
was  brought  into  existence  w’hich  has 
Ixicomo  far-reaching  in  its  influence, 
serving  a  people  wdio  are  divergent  in 
their  beliefs  and  more  dependent  ujkmi 
it  for  the  education  of  their  children 
than  has  ever  been  the  case  in  any 
previous  time  in  history.  Our  public 
school  system  is  not  only  rendering 
the  important  service  of  making  bet¬ 
ter  citizen^  but  it  is  making  possible 
an  education  for  every  child,  and,  as 
such,  should  have  the  full  support  of 
every  American  citizen.  It  is  open 
to  all  children  w’ithout  distinction  as 
to  race,  color,  or  religion.  It  w’as 
founded  on  the  theory  that  a  democ¬ 
racy  where  all  have  a  voice  in  gov¬ 
ernment  “can  only  endure  if  the  citi¬ 
zens  are  educated  sufficiently  to  study 
and  understand  the  constitution  and 
law’s  under  which  they  live  and  prac¬ 
tice  the  rights  of  citizenship.” 

The  movement  to  require  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools 
has  served  to  call  forth  a  number  of 
questions  as  to  the  validity  of  such 
practice,  with  some  insisting  that  to 


require  the. reading  of  the  Bible  and 
the  recitation  of  the  Lord’s  prayer  or 
the  singing  of  hymns  as  a  daily  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  public  school  is  a  violation  ! 
of  the  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  our  government  is  established,  l 
r.amely,  the  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

In  the  pursuance  of  such  practice 
among  the  various  questions  that  have 
arisen  are  these:  If  the  Bible  is  to 
be  read,  which  Bible?  Does  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible  make  the  public  school 
a  place  of  worship  or  does  it  constitute 
religious  instruction  ?  Is  the  Bible  a 
sectarian  book  ?  If  prayers  are  to  be 
offered,  w’hich  prayers  ?  Does  the  com¬ 
pulsory  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
public  schools  constitute  a  violation  of 
religious  liberty  within  the  meaning 
of  constitutional  and  statutory  guaran¬ 
tees?  And  finally,  Does  the  reading  ' 
of  the  Bible,  the  offering  of  prayers,  j 
and  time  devoted  to  the  singing  of  re-  ^ 
ligious  songs  cause  taxpayers  to  sup- 
|>ort  a  place  of  religious  worship,  or 
constitute  the  appropriation  of  public 
moneys  for  sectarian  purposes?  And, 
is  not  the  use  of  tax  funds  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  particular  and  peculiar  beliefs 
of  Protestants,  Catholics,  or  Jews  a 
union  of  church  and  state?  Will  not 
the  pursual  of  such  a  course  arouse 
the  religious  prejudices  and  bigotry  of 
past  centuries  and  transfer  them  to 
the  public  school  grounds? 

The  subject  of  Bible  reading  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  is  not  only  attracting  more 
and  more  attention  in  our  country  to- 
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day,  but  is  of  vital  concern  to  individ¬ 
uals,  teachers,  school  boards,  and  ad¬ 
ministrators.  These  questions  have 
not  infrequently  resulted  in  bringing 
about  religious  differences  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  They  have  frequently  become 
M  serious  that  they  have  found  their 
way  into  a  number  of  the  courts  in 
our  land.  The  increased  interest  that 
has  been  manifested  in  this  subject, 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  national  existence,  it  does 
not  appear  that  in  a  single  instance 
the  question  of  Bible  reading  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  courts.  In  1854  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  first  brought  to  the  attention 
of  our  courts  when  Donahoe  brought 
suit  in  the  state  of  Maine  against 
Richards,  the  superintendent  of  the 
school  committee,  for  expelling  his 
daughter  l)ecause  she  had  refused  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  her  teacher 
who  required  her  to  read  from  the 
King  James  version  of  the  Bible.' 

In  18G6  a  case*  was  carried  to  the 
highest  court  iu  ^fassachusetts  iii 
which  damages  were  sought  by  a  father 
whose  daughter  had  been  expelled  for 
refusing  to  comply  with  an  order  re- 
(juiring  the  schools  of  Woburn  to  open 
each  morning  w’ith  reading  from  the 
Bible  and  prayer  and  that  during  the 
prayer  the  scholars  should  bow  their 
heads.  Any  scholar  whose  parents  so 
requested  should  lx*  excused  from  bow¬ 
ing  his  head.  The  parent,  in  this  case, 
had  declined  to  request  such  exemp¬ 
tion  for  his  daughter  w’ho  persisted  in 
her  refusal  to  l)ow'  her  head  during 
prayer,  and  was  therefore  dismissed 
fiom  school  until  she  should  comply, 
oi  until  her  parents  should  request 

1  Donahoe  va.  Richards,  38  Me.  376. 

2  SpUler  vs.  Inhabitants  of  Woburn,  94  Mass. 


that  she  be  excused  from  such  partici¬ 
pation. 

In  each  decade  from  1850  to  1900 
there  was  one  such  case  brought  up 
for  adjudication  except  in  the  decade 
from  1880  to  1890  which  witnessed 
two  such  cases,  but  from  1900  to  1910 
no  fewer  than  five  cases  came  before 
state  supreme  courts,  from  1910  to 
1920  there  were  three  cases,  and  from 
1920  to  1930  there  were  at  least  six 
cases.  Of  the  more  than  a  score  of 
cases  that  have  been  carried  to  the 
highest  courts  in  the  states  during  the 
past  eighty  years,  approximately  three- 
fourths  have  been  brought  to  the 
courts  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

Some  of  the  states  have  statutes  re¬ 
quiring  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools,  some  have  statutes  w’hich  spe¬ 
cifically  permit  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  others  have  laws  specifically 
])rohibiting  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
while  iu  some  states  it  is  optional.  In 
j»  few  states  the  laws  are  silent  on  the 
subject.  Of  the  latter,  the  courts  iu 
some  states  have  held  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  constitution  prohibit  such 
practice,  while  in  others  the  courts 
have  held  the  practice  to  lie  permis¬ 
sible.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Fnitcd  States  has  thus  far  refused  to 
pass  upon  the  validity  of  Bible  read¬ 
ing  in  the  public  schools  on  the  ground 
that  no  federal  question  w'as  involved, 
the  position  being  that  education  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states 
and  thus  the  federal  constitution  does 
not  have  jurisdiction  over  Bible  read¬ 
ing  and  religious  exercises  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

Of  the  states  having  statutes  requir¬ 
ing  Bible  reading,  some  make  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  excusing  pupils  during  the 
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reading,  while  others  have  definite 
statutory  provisions  for  excusing  pu¬ 
pils  during  such  reading.  In  some 
states  the  courts  have  held  that  pupils 
must  be  excused  at  the  request  of  par¬ 
ents  or  guardians.  Some  states  also 
permit  students  to  be  excused  for  a 
certain  period  each  week,  during  the 
regular  school  session  to  receive  relig¬ 
ious  instruction  elsewhere.  Again 
others  offer  religious  instruction  and 
allow  credit  toward  high  school  grad¬ 
uation  for  such  Bible  study.  A  num- 
l>er  of  states  have  statutory  provisions 
which  prohibit  any  comments  being 
made  on  portions  of  scripture  read 
during  the  Bible  reading  period.®  In 
some  states  where  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  is  required  in  order  to  make  it 
compulsory  the  teacher  must  each 
month,  before  she  can  receive  her  sal¬ 
ary,  fill  out  and  sign  a  statement  that 
she  has  had  Bible  reading  and  prayer 
every  day. 

There  are  those  who  in  all  sincerity 
maintain  that  no  child  in  the  world 
is  in  a  more  deplorable  condition  in 
the  matter  of  religious  instruction 
than  are  the  children  in  the  American 
public  schools.  The  child  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  it  along  with  his  other  studies, 
nor  even  in  the  same  building,  nor 
during  school  hours.  All  mention  of 
it  is  excluded  from  the  classroom,  and 
if  the  child  is  to  receive  religious  in¬ 
struction  himself  he  must  secure  it  in 
.some  other  way;  that  the  rapid  cur¬ 
rent  of  modern  life  will  carry  our 
young  people  into  irreligion  and  anti¬ 
religion  unless  we  show  them  in  our 
educational  system  that  religion  l)e- 
longs  to  life,  that  it  prepares  for  life, 
and  that  it  has  real  values,  that  by 


keeping  religion  out  of  the  public 
schools  we  are  making  tbe  schools  God¬ 
less  and  are  compelling  our  children 
to  be  educated  without  religion. 

Xo  matter  how  deplorable  it  is  to 
have  children  grow  up  without  relig¬ 
ious  instruction,  it  may  be  contend^ 
that  the  evil  is  small  compared  to 
what  would  bo  the  result  from  mixing 
religion,  and  all  kinds  of  religious  be¬ 
liefs,  with  secular  education. 

General  education  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  those  conditions  of 
freedom,  political  and  social,  which 
are  essential  to  the  free  development 
of  the  individual.  Such  universal 
education  must  of  necessity  be  fostered 
by  the  government ;  therefore,  it  natu¬ 
rally  follow's  that  if  the  people  are  to 
control  our  schools  they  must  be  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

Schools  operated  and  administered 
under  private  control  may,  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  authority,  be  controlled 
by  a  part  of  the  people.  Our  govern¬ 
ment  is,  in  many  respects,  superb  in 
that,  unlike  the  experience  in  some 
countries  w'here  education  is  entirely 
controlled  by  the  state  or  in  others 
v’here  it  is  left  entirely  to  private  in¬ 
stitutions,  our  government  makes  pos¬ 
sible  both  types  of  education — public 
and  private.  It  makes  possible  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  in  which  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  may  easily  be  main¬ 
tained  and  provides  a  system  of  schools 
in  w’hich  “all  the  children  of  all  the 
people”  without  regard  to  the  religious 
affiliation  of  their  parents  may  derive 
the  l)enefits  of  a  public  education.  It, 
at  the  same  time,  makes  possible  pri¬ 
vate  and  church-related  schools  in 


3  For  a  detailed  discussion  and  a  list  of  states  that  come  under  these  different  cateimries  as^ 
well  as  the  decisions  thnt  have  been  rendered,  see  the  writer’s  book  "Leiral  Status  of  Church 
Relationships  in  the  United  States,”  published  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 
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which  the  peculiar  tenets  or  beliefs  of 
any  sect  may  be  taught.  This  is  real 
liberty  and  in  such  practice  lies  the 
secret  to  the  greatness  of  our  country. 

Chief  Justice  Wilson  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  of  ^finnesota  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  constitutionality  of  an  or¬ 
der  of  the  school  board  of  a  certain 
city  in  that  state  requiring  Bible  read¬ 
ing  in  the  p  ublic  schools  said,  “No 
man  must  feel  that  his  religion  is  tol¬ 
erated.  II is  constitutional  ‘rights  of 
conscience’  should  be  indefeasible  and 
beyond  the  control  or  interference  of 
men.”^ 

Jews  lodge  complaint  in  requiring 
to  be  read  to  their  children  passages 
from  the  New  Testament  w’hich  extols 
Christ  as  the  Messiah  and  virtually  in¬ 
fers  that  their  religious  teaching  which 
they  have  endeavored  to  teach  their 
children  is  untrue.  Likewise,  Catho¬ 
lics  do  not  believe  it  right  to  have  read 
to  their  children  passages  from  the 
Bible  without  the  interpretation  given 
by  the  church.  They  object  to  having 
a  Bible  read  which  substantially  ig¬ 
nores  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Even 
Protestants  quarrel  among  themselves 
as  to  the  portions  to  be  read,  the  em- 
{'hasis  to  be  placed  upon  passages 
read;  as,  for  example,  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  baptism,  the  state  of  the 
dead,  and  many  other  questions,  while 
the  infidel  condemns  all.  This  natu¬ 
rally  raises  such  questions  as,  what 
version  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  read  ? 
Are  Protestants  willing  to  have  the 
Catholic  version  read  disclosing  the 
theory  of  purgatory  as  intimated  in 
the  book  of  Maccabees?  Is  the  New* 
Testament  to  be  read  in  opposition  to 
the  Jews?  Or  is  any  portion  of  the 


Bible  to  be  read  in  opposition  to  the 
infidel  ? 

In  South  Dakota  in  a  recent  case® 
involving  the  expulsion  of  a  student 
because  that  student  refused  to  attend 
during  such  reading,  the  case  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  The 
state  statute  specifically  permitted  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  within  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  with  the  stipulation  that 
such  reading  must  be  without  secta¬ 
rian  comment.  The  school  board  had 
ordered  that  the  Bible  be  read  or  the 
Ivord’s  prayer  be  repeated  without  sec¬ 
tarian  comment  in  all  the  public 
schools  of  that  district.  Some  twelve 
or  fifteen  Catholic  children  refused  to 
attend  the  opening  exercise,  and  were 
promptly  expelled  and  forbidden  to 
return  unless  they  signed  a  written 
apology.  The  parents  brought  suit  to 
compel  the  school  board  to  re-admit 
the  children  without  apology  and  to 
permit  the  children  to  absent  them¬ 
selves  during  the  reading  of  the  Bible. 
The  King  James  version  was  used. 
The  supreme  court  granted  the  relief 
sought.  The  trial  court  had  found 
that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  done 
for  the  purpose  of  “increasing,  im¬ 
proving,  and  inculcating  morality,  pa¬ 
triotism,  reverence,  and  the  develop¬ 
ing  of  religious  and  Christian  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  population.” 

Commenting  upon  the  findings  of 
the  lower  court,  the  supreme  court 
}K)inted  out  that  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  and  the  offering  of  prayer  is 
devotional ;  that  it  is  a  form  of  relig¬ 
ious  instruction  and  not  a  part  of  the 
secular  work  of  the  school.  In  com¬ 
menting  further,  the  court  said:  “It 
may  be  argued  that  the  peace  and  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  state  is  enhanced  by  the 


4  Kaplin  v«.  Independent  School  District  of  Virginia,  171  Minn.  142  (1927). 

5  St.  ex  rel.  State  In  relation  to  Finger  vs.  Weednmn,  226  N.  W.  348  (1929). 
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teaching  of  our  youth  morality,  rever¬ 
ence,  and  wholesome  religious  beliefs. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  think  it  is; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  reading 
of  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible 
in  our  public  schools  is  essential  to 
such  teaching.  .  .  .The  difficulty  in 
reading  any  version  in  the  public 
schools  seems  to  be  in  agreeing  upon 
the  version  to  be  read  and  the  person 
to  read  it.  But  it  is  not  necessary, 
for  the  teaching  of  religion  to  the 
youth,  that  it  Ik?  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  We  have  many  churches 
whose  function  it  is  to  teach  religion. 
The  teaching  of  that  particular  sub¬ 
ject  in  public  schools  seems  to  be  so 
fraught  with  difficulties  and  dissen¬ 
sions  that  it  is  not  practical  to  under¬ 
take  it.”  The  court  obeer\’ed  that  it 
makes  no  difference  what  our  personal 
views  may  be  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  controversial  words.  As  officers 
of  the  state,  speaking  for  the  state, 
‘‘neither  we  nor  the  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  can  say  that  one  side  is 
right  and  the  other  wrong.  We  must 
leave  that  to  the  conscience  of  those 
involved.” 

This  has  been  the  tenor  of  many  of 
the  decisions  that  have  been  rendered 
by  our  courts  on  the  subject  of  Bible 
reading  in  the  public  schools  —  espe¬ 
cially  by  those  that  have  emphasized 
the  rights  of  conscience,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  granting  equal  liberty  to  all, 
and  maintaining  the  complete  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state.  It  should 
bo  kept  in  mind  that  this  has  not  been 
the  position  taken  by  all  the  courts. 
Some  have  upheld  the  plan  of  Bible 
reading  in  the  public  schools.  But 
while  there  is  no  unanimity  of  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  different  states,  yet  the 
preponderance  of  opinion  and  the  evi¬ 


dence  shows  clearly  that  the  trend  <rf 
court  decisions  is  toward  preserving 
with  greater  security  religious  free¬ 
dom,  and  to  keep  free  the  public  school 
curricula  from  religious  control  and 
sectarian  influences,  this,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  are  powerful  move¬ 
ments  on  foot  endeavoring  to  require 
through  legislation  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  and  other  religious  exercises  in 
the  public  schools. 

It  is  essential  to  religious  liberty 
that  one  be  free  to  worship  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience 
which  would  also  imply  the  right  to 
live  and  teach  his  religion.  That  right 
cannot  be  taken  away  by  the  state. 
But  such  teaching  must  be  done  exclu¬ 
sively  by  individuals  and  voluntary 
organizations  of  such  individuals. 
The  duty  of  government  is  to  protect 
every  man  in  his  religion,  but  not  to 
favor  one  religion  above  another. 
When  the  public  school  refuses  to 
teach  religion  it  invades  the  rights  of 
no  one. 

Our  own  experience  in  the  United 
States  reveals  the  fact  that  under  a 
government  established  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  our  nation  has  not  only  pros¬ 
pered,  but  in  no  country  have  the 
churches  prospered  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  in  our  own.  In  the  words 
of  Franklin:  “When  religion  is  good, 
I  conceive  that  it  will  support  itself; 
and  when  it  cannot  support  itself,  and 
God  does  not  take  care  to  support  it, 
so  that  its  professors  are  obliged  to 
call  for  the  help  of  the  civil  power,  it 
is  a  sign,  I  apprehend,  of  its  lx?ing  a 
bad  one.” 

Recently  an  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the 
state  legislature  of  Illinois  which 
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would  have  made  compulsory  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  every  school 
of  that  state.  The  Bill  was  defeated 
in  the  lower  house.  Such  bills  were 
pending  before  the  legislatures  of  at 
least  six  other  states  last  year. 

Table  Showing  Practice  Pertaining 
To  Bible  Reading  in  the  Public 
Schools. 


Estimated  Statutory  pro- 
N umber  vision  regarding 


State 

Reading  Bible  Bible  reading 

.Mabama 

All 

Required 

.\rizona 

None 

Prohibited 

.Vrkansas 

95  per  cent 

Required 

California 

None 

Prohibited 

Colorado 

50  per  cent 

Permitted 

Connecticut 

50  per  cent 

Optional 

Delaware 

All 

Requiretl 

D,  C. 

Universal 

Requiretl 

Florida 

All 

Required 

Georgia 

All 

Requiretl 

Idaho 

All 

Required 

Illinois 

None 

Prohibited 

Indiana 

50  per  cent 

Permitted 

Iowa 

No  data 

Permitted 

Kansas 

40-50  per  cent 

Permitted 

Kentucky 

Large  number 

Required 

Louisiana 

None 

Prohibited 

Maine 

80  per  cent 

Required 

Maryland 

Optional 

Maasachusett-o  All 

Required 

Michigan 

Very  few 

Perihitted 

Minnesota 

Very  few 

Permitted 

Miaaiasippi 

Majority 

Permitted 

Missouri 

Very  small 

Optional 

Montana  Under  10  per  cent  Optional 


Nebraska 

No  record 

Optional 

Nevada 

None 

Prohibited 

N,  Hampshire 

Commonly  read  Optional 

New  Jersey 

All 

Required- 

New  Mexico 

None 

Prohibited 

New  York 

None 

Prohibited 

North  Carolina 

Large  number  Optional 

North  Dakota 

Very  few 

Permitterl 

Ohio 

85  per  cent 

Permitted 

Oklahoma 

No  data 

Permitted 

Oregon 

Very  few 

Optional 

Pennsylvania 

Majority 

Required 

1  Rhode  Island 

Negligible 

Optional 

South  Carolina 

Widely  read 

Optional 

South  Dakota 

10  per  cent 

Required 

Tennessee 

75  per  cent 

Required 

Texas 

Small 

Permitted 

Utah 

None 

Prohibited 

Vermont 

Very  few 

Optional 

Virginia 

Majority 

Optional 

Washington 

None 

Prohibited 

West  Virginia 

25  per  cent 

Optional 

Wisconsin 

None 

Prohibited 

Wyoming 

Very  few 

Prohibited 

In  recent 

months  the 

people  of 

Georgia  have  been  considerably  per¬ 
turbed  over  the  attempt  of  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible  to  every 
child  of  school  age  in  that  state.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Georgia 
has  approved  the  governor’s  proposal 
and  has  asked  and  received  bids  from 
various  publishers  for  furnishing  the 
800,000  copies  needed  for  the  project. 
Such  an  action  by  the  board  would 
seem  to  be  in  direct  violation  of  the 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  a  violation  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Georgia  which  says:  “No 
money  shall  ever  be  taken  from  the 
public  treasury,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  aid  of  any  church,  sect,  or  denomi¬ 
nation  of  religionists,  or  of  any  secta¬ 
rian  institution.”  Her  constitution 
further  states  that  the  county  board 
of  education  “shall  not  be  permitted 
to  introduce  into  the  schools,  any  text 
or  miscellaneous  books  of  a  sectarian 
character.” 

Such  an  act  takes  tax  money  paid 
by  the  citizens  of  the  state  who  do  not 
perhaps  believe  in  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible  and  uses  it  unlaw¬ 
fully  in  teaching  their  children  views 
contrary  to  those  taught  them  by  their 
parents.  May  not  such  practices  only 
lead  to  greater  infringements  of  con¬ 
stitutional  principles  and  violations  of 
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reli^ous  liberty  as  is  evidenced  in  the 
frequent  attempts  to  appropriate  tax 
funds  for  sectarian  purposes  such  as 
we  are  witnessing  these  days? 

There  are  many  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  in  America,  and  it  would  seem 
tr.  be  fundamental  to  our  conception 
of  freedom,  both  civil  and  religious, 
that  religious  worship  shall  be  free. 
The  framers  of  our  constitution  were 
(lod-fearing  people  w’ho,  for  the  most 
part,  had  great  reverence  and  respect 
for  the  Bible.  Yet,  the  founders  of 
our  public  educational  system  were 
willing  that  religious  instruction 
should  b(?  confined  to  the  homes,  to 
the  churches,  to  private  and  church- 
related  schools  for  they  saw'  that  to 
impose  religious  instruction  upon  the 
public  schools  would  introduce  all  the 
differences  which  exist  among  our 
people  in  religious  doctrine.  Our 
churches  have  thrived  in  America  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  free  to  follow 
and  teach  their  own  doctrines.  When 
one’s  religion  has  become  the  concern 
of  political  agencies,  as  history  has  so 
often  demonstrated  in  the  past,  this 
freedom  will  cease.  Our  ow’n  public 
school  system  will  be  imperiled. 

It  is  further  cx>ntended  that  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  as  a  routine 
school  exercise  only  serves  to  perplex 
the  children  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
passages  read  unless  they  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  interpretation  and  exhorta¬ 
tion.  This  immediately  gives  rise  to 
the  problem  as  to  what  interpretations 
are  to  be  adopted.  What  are  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  those  giving  such  in¬ 
terpretations?  In  short,  it  means  a 
state  religion.  Once  wre  admit  that, 
where  are  the  principles  which  have 
made  this  country  great? 

There  is  no  depreciation  of  relig¬ 


ious  training.  The  value  to  be  derived 
from  reading  and  pursuing  most  dili¬ 
gently  and  earnestly  that  Book  of  *1] 
books  cannot  be  gainsaid.  But  the 
exclusion  of  Bible  reading  from  the 
public  schools  need  not  bar  the  Bible 
from  our  youth.  This  principle  wm 
well  stated  by  the  Honorable  Philan¬ 
der  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner  of  Education,  w'hen  he  said, 
“In  this  country  w'e  have,  and  I  most 
earnestly  hope  we  shall  continue  to 
have,  separation  of  church  and  state. 
It  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  public 
schools  to  impart  religious  teachinf; 
under  our  system  of  government.” 

Surely  the  problem  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  challenge  not  to  the  state, 
but  to  the  church,  to  our  private  and 
church-related  schools.  For  the  state 
to  teach  religion  w'ould  only  serve  to 
aggravate  the  trouble  it  is  meant  to 
cure.  With  such  controversial  ques¬ 
tions,  w’ith  the  possibility  of  creating 
a  state  religion,  though  much  we  may 
Indieve  in  the  Bible  and  its  teachings, 
the  facts  w'ould  seem  to  warrant  the 
exclusion  of  Bible  reading  from  the 
j)ul)lic-maintained  schools.  Such  a 
course  may  be  followed  with  absolute 
safety  and  w'ith  the  assurance  that 
perfect  justice  has  been  done  toward 
all.  In  the  words  of  President  Grant: 
“Let  us  labor  for  the  security  of  free 
thought,  free  speech,  free  press,  pure 
morals,  unfettered  religious  senti¬ 
ments,  and  equal  rights  and  privil^^ea 
for  all  men,  irrespective  of  nationality, 
color,  or  religion  ;  .  .  .  leave  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  religious  teaching  to  the  family 
altar,  the  church,  and  the  private 
.‘School,  sup|>orted  entirely  by  private 
contribution.  Keep  church  and  state 
forever  separate.” 
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(tENERAl  Observations. 

N  the  Catholic  system  of  education 
religion  is  not  merely  another  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  curriculum  that  may 
he  studied  as  an  important  and  inter¬ 
esting  social  phenomenon,  or  as  an 
item  of  mere  historical  significance. 
For  the  Catholic  educator  religion 
must  permeate,  energize,  inspire  and 
safeguard  the  whole  personality  of  the 
student.  lie  must  be  definitely 
trained  to  live  not  merely  as  a  cul¬ 
tured  gentleman,  but  as  a  man  of  deep 
religious  convictions  that  bear  con¬ 
stant  fruit  in  the  achievements  of  high 
moral  character.  If  the  interested 
educator  should  consult  the  catalogues 
of  any  American  Jesuit  college  in  any 
year  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  he 
would  find  an  outline  of  the  Jesuit 
system  from  the  pen  of  the  Reverend 
Timothy  Rrosnahan,  S.  J.,  sometime 
President  of  Boston  College.  If  you 
substitute  the  Avord  “Catholic”  for  the 
word  “Jesuit”  you  will  have  one  of 
the  best  descriptions  of  the  Catholic 
ideal  in  religious  education  that  has 
been  penned  in  recent  years.  Jesuit 
education  is  a  single  manifestation  of 
the  Catholic  system  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  ;  essentially  there  is  only  one  Cath¬ 
olic  system. 

“Education  is  understood  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  as  the 
full  and  harmonious  development  of  all 
those  faculties  that  are  distinctive  of 
man.  Tt  is  not,  therefore,  mere  instruc¬ 
tion  or  the  communication  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  fact,  the  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 


edge,  though  it  necessarily  accompanies 
any  right  system  of  education,  is  a  sec¬ 
ondary  result  of  education.  Learning  is 
an  instrument  of  education,  not  its  end. 
The  end  is  culture  and  mental  and  moral 
development.  .  .  . 

“The  system  does  not  share  the  illu¬ 
sion  of  those  who  seem  to  imagine  that 
education,  understood  as  an  enriching 
and  stimulating  of  the  intellectual  fac¬ 
ulties,  has  a  morally  elevating  influence 
on  human  life.  While  conceding  the 
effects  of  education  in  energizing  and 
refining  imagination,  taste,  understand¬ 
ing,  and  powers  of  observation,  it  has 
always  held  that  knowledge  and  intellec¬ 
tual  development  of  themselves  have  no 
moral  efficacy.  Religion  alone  can  pu¬ 
rify  the  heart  and  guide  and  strengthen 
the  will.  .  .  . 

“The  Catholic  system  of  education, 
then,  aims  at  developing,  side  by  side, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of 
the  student,  and  at  sending  forth  to  the 
world  men  of  sound  judgment,  of  acute 
and  rounded  intellect,  of  upright  and 
manly  conscience.  And  since  men  are 
not  made  better  citizens  by  the  mere 
accumulation  of  knowledge,  without  a 
guiding  and  controlling  force,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  faculties  to  be  developed  are  the 
moral  faculties.  Moreover,  morality  is 
to  be  taught  continuously;  it  must  be 
the  underlying  base,  the  vital  force  sup¬ 
porting  and  animating  the  whole  organic 
structure  of  education.  It  must  be  the 
atmosphere  the  student  breathes ;  it  must 
suffuse  with  its  light  all  that  he  reads, 
illuminating  what  is  noble  and  exposing 
what  is  base,  giving  to  the  true  and  the 
false  their  relative  light  and  shade.  .  .  . 

“The  purpose  of  Catholic  teaching  in 
a  word  is  to  lay  a  solid  substructure  in 
the  whole  mind  and  character  for  any 
super-structure  of  science,  professional 
and  special,  and  for  the  building  up  of 
moral  life,  civil  and  religious,  ...” 
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To  one  unfamiliar  with  the  depth 
of  conviction  with  which  a  Catholic 
holds  his  religious  faith,  the  insistence 
on  religious  training  in  Catholic  edu¬ 
cation  may  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  semi¬ 
fanatic  delusion.  So  it  might  well  be 
if  the  Catholic  based  his  religious  con¬ 
victions  on  mere  emotion  or  enthusi¬ 
asm.  On  the  contrary  he  is  convinced 
that  the  religious  truths  of  Catholicism 
form  a  body  of  doctrines  which  are 
definite  and  certain  and  that  they  can, 
therefore,  be  taught  and  studied  wnth 
as  much  exactness  as  any  branch  of 
learning.  Hence,  at  present  in  Cath¬ 
olic  grade  schools,  high  schools  and 
college,  graded  courses  in  the  Catholic 
religion  are  provided,  each  of  four 
years’  duration,  each  with  its  appro¬ 
priate  textbooks,  each  rating  two  se¬ 
mester-hours’  credit  a  year.  These 
courses  are  required  of  all  Catholic 
students,  and  they  are  so  arranged  as 
to  cover  in  grade  school,  high  school 
and  college  courses,  the  entire  cycle  of 
Catholic  dogmatic  and  moral  teaching ; 
so  that  if  a  student  passes  from  gram¬ 
mar  to  high  school,  to  college,  he  will 
repeat  the  cycle,  obviously  more  com¬ 
prehensively  and  understandingly  in 
college  and  in  high  school  than  in  the 
lower  schools.  The  courses  in  religion 
are  conducted  with  lectures,  quiz  pe¬ 
riods,  and  examinations,  as  in  any 
other  curricular  subject. 

But  the  religious  training  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  every  Catholic  scdiool  does  not 
cease  with  a  mere  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  faith.  He  must  during  his 
entire  high  and  college  course  learn  to 
practise  his  religion  by  means  of  the 
various  religious  activities  and  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  the  very  essence  of 
Catholic  life.  He  must  learn  to  util¬ 
ize  as  a  matter  of  lifelong  habit  the 


means  which  Catholics  believe  have 
been  divinely  planned  and  provided 
10  safeguard  and  strengthen  the  hu¬ 
man  soul  against  evil.  In  recent 
times,  student  counsellors,  priests 
chosen  for  their  ability  and  experience 
in  dealing  with  young  men,  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  high  school  and  college 
class.  These  counsellors  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  students,  to  help  them 
solve  their  mental  and  moral  problems, 
and  to  aid  and  direct  them  in  a  choice 
of  profession  or  vocation.  This  method 
of  personal  direction  has  proved  to  be 
of  the  utmost  value  in  training,  and 
unless  one  has  had  personal  experience 
of  the  results  of  the  method  it  would 
bf*  difficult  to  realize  the  mental  and 
spiritual  security,  and  the  placid  con¬ 
sciousness  of  satisfaction  in  one’s  life 
work  that  a  graduate  of  a  Catholic 
school  possesses.  Student  guidance 
towards  a  permanent  life  goal  is  not  a 
problem  to  the  educator ;  it  is  a  consol¬ 
ing  and  inspiring  achievement. 

Training  of  the  Catholic  Teacher 

Officially  the  teacher  of  the  courses 
in  religion  in  Catholic  schools  is  the 
Catholic  priest.  He  is  assisted  in  this 
work  by  members  of  the  various  relig¬ 
ious  communities,  lx)th  brothers  and 
nuns,  and  by  properly  trained  Catho¬ 
lic  laymen  and  laywomen. 

The  training  of  the  Catholic  priest 
is  a  long  one ;  this  training  is  done  in 
special  seminaries,  of  which  there  are 
206  in  the  United  States.  Of  these 
nearly  half  are  minor  seminaries,  i.  e., 
they  are  preparatory  schools  for  the 
major  seminaries,  having  a  curricu¬ 
lum  of  six  years,  from  the  first  year 
high  school  to  the  end  of  the  sopho¬ 
more  year  of  college.  The  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  sophomore  year  in  college 
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is  required  for  admission  to  the  major 
seminary,  the  curriculum  of  which 
embraces  six  years.  Of  these  six,  two 
are  devoted  to  Scholastic  Philosophy, 
science,  liturgical  music,  classical  and 
modern  languages,  and  Hebrew.  Four 
additional  years  are  given  over  to  dog¬ 
matic  and  moral  theology.  Scripture, 
canon  law,  liturgj',  social  sciences, 
homiletics,  catochetics,  and  the  other 
courses  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
Catholic  Church  for  the  training  of 
priests.  Many  priests  at  the  comple- 
rion  of  this  six-year  course  go  on  for 
the  doctorate  in  various  ecclesiastical 
sciences,  including  the  teaching  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  schools,  colleges  and  in  re¬ 
ligious  study  clubs. 

The  training  of  the  religious  brothers 
and  of  the  nuns  requires  a  minimum  of 
two  years  spiritual  and  ascetical  train¬ 
ing  in  the  novitiate,  followed  by  two 
or  more  years  of  normal  school  train¬ 
ing.  In  addition  to  this,  all  those  who 
are  to  be  engaged  in  school  and  col¬ 
lege  work  go  on  for  the  Bachelor’s  and 
Master’s  degrees,  many  of  these  con¬ 
tinuing  for  the  Doctorate.  All  these 
nuns  and  brothers  receive  an  intensive 
training  in  Catechetics — the  science 
of  the  teaching  of  religion — during 
the  first  four  years  of  their  training; 
many  specialize  in  this  teaching,  and 
continue  the  study  in  their  later  years. 
The  training  of  la^mien  and  laywomen 
for  the  teaching  of  religion  in  Catholic 
Sunday  Schools  and  in  other  institu¬ 
tions  is,  of  course,  not  as  extensive  as 
that  of  the  religious.  Nearly  all  of 
these  lay  people  are  graduates  of  Cath¬ 
olic  high  schools  and  colleges,  which 
means  that  they  have  studied  their  re¬ 
ligion  systematically  for  the  four  years 
or  the  eight  years  following  the  prim¬ 
ary  and  grammar  schools.  The  train¬ 


ing  of  these  lay  auxiliaries  has  taken 
a  new  impetus  in  the  last  decade 
through  the  establishment,  by  ordina¬ 
tion  of  Canon  Law  throughout  the 
Catholic  world,  of 

The  Confraternity  of  Christian 
Doctrine. 

The  recent  annual  congress  of  this 
Confraternity  in  the  city  of  Hartford, 
with  an  attendance  of  nearly  10,000 
delegates,  was  widely  publicized  in  the 
press  of  the  country.  Since  the  Con¬ 
fraternity  is  the  most  ambitious  effort 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  both  the 
adult  religious  education  of  her  mem¬ 
bers,  as  w’cll  as  in  the  t-raining  in  the 
Catholic  religion  of  the  2,600,000 
Catholic  children  who  are  not  enrolled 
in  parochial  schools,  it  deserves  some 
more  extended  description. 

The  revised  code  of  Catholic  Canon 
Law’  prescribes  (Canon  711:2)  that 
a  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine 
be  established  in  every  parish.  On 
January  12,  1935,  a  Decree  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Council 
was  published,  on  “The  Better  Care 
and  Promotion  of  Catechetical  Instruc¬ 
tion.”  This  decree  directed  that  “In 
every  parish  .  .  .  and  before  all  other 
confraternities,  there  shall  be  insti¬ 
tuted  in  accordance  with  Canon  711 :2, 
a  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine 
embracing  in  its  membership  all  who 
are  capable  of  teaching  or  promoting 
catechetical  instruction,  especially 
school  teachers  and  those  who  are  ex¬ 
perienced  in  training  children.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  there  w’as  assembled  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  First  National 
Catechetical  Congress  in  October  of 
1935 ;  the  second  w’as  convened  in  New* 
York  in  1936;  the  third  in  St.  Louis 
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in  1937 ;  the  fourth  in  Hartford  in 
1938. 

The  National  Center  of  this  Con¬ 
fraternity  is  established  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  with  a  priest-director  and  a  field 
secretary  and  staff.  This  center  func¬ 
tions  as  a  clearing-house  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  organization.  The  Center 
maintains  a  catechetical  library  of 
textbooks,  charts  and  various  visual 
materials  useful  in  advancing  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Confraternity.  It  also 
issues  suggestions  for  the  proper  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  these  objectives,  publishes 
pamphlets  on  organization  as  well  as 
teachers’  manuals  of  gradetl  courses  of 
study.  The  Center  supplies  parish 
units  and  societies  cooperating  in  the 
work  with  religious  program  sugges¬ 
tions,  exhibits,  texts  and  other  aids. 

The  objectives  of  the  Confraternity 
are  given  in  its  Constitution  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

a.  Religious  education  of  elemen¬ 
tary-school  children  not  attending 
Catholic  schools,  in  vacation  schools, 
instruction  classes  and  correspondence 
courses. 

b.  Religious  instruction  of  Catholic 
youth  of  high-school  age  not  attending 
Catholic  schools,  in  suitable  discussion 
clubs  and  by  other  successful  methods. 

c.  Religious  discussion  clubs  for 
adult  groups  (including  students  at¬ 
tending  secular  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  and  out-of-school  youth)  ;  inquiry 
classes  for  non-Catholics. 

d.  Religious  education  of  children 
by  parents  in  the  home. 

e.  Participation  as  a  society,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  pastor,  in 
sacred  functions  of  public  worship 
according  to  the  norms  of  Canon 


709 :1.  Promotion  of  the  annual  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Feast  of  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  (Catechetical  Day)  in  each  par¬ 
ish  on  the  day  prescribed  by  the  Ordi¬ 
nary  of  the  diocese. 

Where  not  cared  for  by  other  agen¬ 
cies,  the  following  activities  may  be 
undertaken  by  the  Confraternity: 

a.  Retreats  for  children,  clubs  and 
classes  for  immigrant  parents,  relig¬ 
ious  instruction  of  Catholics  in  secu¬ 
lar,  charitable  and  penal  institutions. 

b.  A  religious  program  in  missions 
on  Sundays  and  holy-days  of  obliga¬ 
tion,  when  a  priest  is  not  present  to 
celebrate  ^Lass. 

c.  Distribution  of  Catholic  litera¬ 
ture,  especially  papers  and  magazines; 
maintenance,  at  the  church  or  assem¬ 
bly  hall,  of  a  book  rack  containing 
pamphlets  on  Catholic  doctrine  and 
practice. 

Membership  in  the  Confratke.nitt 

Active  membership  in  the  Confra¬ 
ternity  consists  of  the  following  divi¬ 
sions: 

a.  Teachers,  wdio  shall  assist  priests 
and  religious  in  catechetical  work,  es¬ 
pecially  in  religious  vacation  schools 
and  in  school  year  instruction  classes. 

b.  Fishers^  (home  visitors),  who 
shall  make  systematic  surveys  of  the 
parish,  to  encourage  attendance  at  in¬ 
struction  classes,  membership  in  dis¬ 
cussion  clubs,  and  subscriptions  to  the 
diocesan  paper. 

c.  Helpers,  who  shall  provide  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  conduct  of  classes  and 
clnl>8,  transport  teachers  and  pupils, 
assist  wdth  preparation  of  material  for 
religions  vacation  schools  and  instruc¬ 
tion  classes,  and  perform  other  duties 
as  directed. 


1  The  name  "PIsherB’'  is  taken  from  the  words  of  Christ: 
of  men.” — ^Mark,  1:  17. 
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d.  Discuaaion-Club  Leaders  and 
Members,  who  shall  conduct  or  attend 
religious  discussion  clubs  for  adults 
and  secular  high-school  students. 

e.  Parent-Educators,  who  shall  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Parent-Educator  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Confraternity. 

For  details  of  the  organization  of 
the  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  the  interested  reader  may  con¬ 
sult  “Manual  of  the  Confraternity  of 
Christian  Doctrine,”  published  at  the 
National  Center,  C.  O.  C,  D.,  1312 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  is  priced  at  10  cents. 

Religious  Discussion  Clubs 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  most 
rapidly  growing  activities  of  the  Con¬ 
fraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine  is  the 
Religious  Discussion  Club.  Over  ten 
thousand  of  these  have  already  been 
organized  in  the  Catholic  dioceses  of 
the  country.  These  clubs  are  not 
merely  for  exceptional  laymen,  experts 
and  college  graduates,  but  for  all  per¬ 
sons  of  high  school  years  and  over, 
quite  regardless  of  their  degree  of  for¬ 
mal  education.  They  are  for  busy  men 
and  women  who  come  together  to  ob¬ 
tain  exact  information,  a  readiness  in 
expressing  it,  and  an  opportunity  to 
translate  it  into  action.  The  discus¬ 
sion  is  preferable  to  the  lecture  or 
stereotyped  question  and  answer 
method,  for  it  encourages  individual 
thought  and  expression,  stimulates 
quick  thinking  and  extemporaneous 
speaking,  fosters  toleration  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  trains  leaders 
of  thought  and  action.  These  discus¬ 
sion  clubs  consist  of  small  groups 
which  ordinarily  have  a  membership 
of  eight  to  twelve  persons.  They  meet 
in  the  private  houses  of  the  members 


or  in  any  suitable  place.  The  discus¬ 
sion  clubs  of  each  parish  are  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Parish  Director,  who 
is  a  priest  of  the  parish.  There  is 
also  a  Parish  Chairman,  who  is  a  man 
or  a  woman,  or  there  may  be  parish 
co-chairmen — a  man  and  a  woman. 
Each  discussion  club  has  a  leader. 
These  leaders  receive  special  training 
from  the  Parish  Director.  The  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  w^eekly  during  the  school 
year,  and  last  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Discussion  club  outlines  cover¬ 
ing  all  the  divisions  of  Catholic  teach¬ 
ing — dogma,  morals,  church  history, 
liturgy,  sociology,  etc.,  have  been  pub¬ 
lished;  also  leader’s  outlines  of  discus¬ 
sion.  All  members  are  asked  to  collect 
and  bring  to  meetings  materials  that 
will  enrich  study:  maps,  charts,  pic¬ 
tures,  magazine  articles,  poetry,  and 
any  other  material.  At  the  close  of 
each  autumn  and  spring  discussion- 
club  session,  all  clubs  within  the  par¬ 
ish  or  other  area  of  easy  access,  may 
assemble  jointly.  There  is  provision 
for  rural  oi^anization,  where  the  dis¬ 
cussion  club  may  be  made  up  of  near 
neighbors,  or  even  of  a  single  family. 
At  the  end  of  each  semester  reports 
are  made  to  the  parish  chairman  by 
each  club  leader,  and  by  the  parish 
chairman  to  the  parish  director.  These 
last-named  reports  are  sent  to  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  work  in  each  diocese. 

Parent-Educator  Groups. 

Parent-Educator  groups  are  being 
formed  by  Confraternity  Directors  in 
many  dioceses.  Parents  are  grouped 
according  to  their  qualifications  and 
interests  to  consider  the  religious  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children  on  three  age 
levels:  pre-school,  elementary  school, 
and  high  school.  Each  of  the  three 
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groups,  of  ten  or  twelve  parents  each, 
meets  weekly  for  eight  weeks  or  more. 
All  groups  meet  monthly  with  the 
Spiritual  Director,  who  is  a  priest  of 
the  parish.  Each  year  a  topic  for 
these  groups  is  designated  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Center.  In  1938  this  topic  is 
Prayer  (both  private  and  public). 
I’his  was  handled  as  follows: 

1.  Teaching  the  pre-school  child  to 
pray. 

2.  Teaching  the  elementary-school 
child  to  pray. 

3.  Teaching  the  high-school  child 
to  pray. 

Parents  in  each  age  group  outline 
their  experiences  in  teaching  their 
children  to  pray  at  the  particular  age 
levels,  difficulties  encountered  and  how 
th€*y  were  met.  These  outlines  are  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  group  meetings.  The 
topic  for  study  in  1939  will  Ix':  “Obe¬ 
dience  to  religious,  civil  and  parental 
authority.” 

Religious  Instruction  in  Catholic 
High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

The  formal  religious  instruction  in 
Catholic  high  schools  and  colleges  con¬ 
sists  of  two  full  class  periods  per  week 
for  the  four  years  of  the  course  in  both 
high  school  and  college.  The  content 
of  these  courses  is  of  course  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  dogmatic  and  moral 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and 
the  material  is  so  arranged  that  the 
whole  field  of  Catholic  doctrine  and 
practice  is  covered  during  the  four 
years  of  both  college  and  high  school. 
Here  is  the  arrangement  of  the  matt^- 
rial  in  a  typical  high  school  text  in 
the  Catholic  religion:^ 

Freshman  Year:  The  Christian  Ideal 
and  the  Commandments. 


Sophomore  Year:  The  Means  of  Grace. 
Junior  Year:  The  Apostles*  Creed. 
Senior  Year:  First  Semester,  Review 
of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
Courses. 

Second  Semester,  Review  of  the  Jun¬ 
ior  Course. 

A  typical  college  course*  is  divided 
as  follows : 

Freshman  Year:  The  Defense  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Francis  X.  Doyle,  S.  J. 
Religion  in  general.  Revelation  and 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  Church  of 
Christ,  the  (ffiurch  and  the  State. 
Contains  also  the  life  of  Christ  com¬ 
posed  of  texts  from  the  Gospels. 

Sophomore  Year:  God  and  Creation. 

Thomas  B.  Chet  wood,  S.  J. 
Faith,  the  Unity  and  Trinity  of  God, 
God  the  Creator,  Man,  the  Angels,  and 
Eschatologv',  or  the  Four  Last  Things. 
Contains  also  chapters  on  Evolution 
and  Spiritism. 

Junior  Year:  God  the  Redeemer. 

Charles  G.  Herzog,  S.  J. 
Christologv,  or  the  Incarnation;  So- 
teriology,  or  the  Redemption;  the 
Worship  of  Christ;  Mariolog}',  or  the 
Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary;  the  Veneration  of  the  Saints; 
and  Grace. 

Senior  Year:  Channels  of  Redemption. 

Charles  G.  Herzog,  S.  J. 
The  Sacraments,  their  institution, 
nature  and  effect  make  uj)  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  volume.  Each  Sacrament 
is  treated  in  det4iil,  presenting  co¬ 
pious  proofs  from  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Fathers. 

It  should  1)0  pointed  out  here  that 
in  every  Catholic  college  a  complete 
course  in  Scholastic  Philosophy  is  re¬ 
quired  for  every  degree.  This  course 
totals  12  credits  iu  the  Junior  year, 
and  18  credits  in  the  semior  year. 


2  Relialon:  Doctrine  and  Practice.  By  Francis  Cassllly,  8.  J.,  Loyola  University  Press, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  192«. 

3  The  Truth  of  Christianity  Series.  Four  volumes:  Benslger  Brothers,  New  York.  N.  Y., 
1»2«-192». 

A  short  biblio^aphy  of  Catholic  religious  education  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  artlcw. 
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In  the  Catholic  system  of  education 
philosophy  is  taught  as  the  rational 
basis  of  religion.  In  the  course  in 
‘‘cosmology”  the  origin  of  the  universe 
if  studied  as  revealed  by  human  rea¬ 
son.  Pantheism  and  Materialism  are 
examined  and  rejected;  Creationism 
is  shown  to  be  the  only  true  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  origin  of  things  and  of 
man.  The  finite,  contingent  and 
composite  nature  of  the  created 
universe  is  demonstrated;  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  basis  of  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  is  proved;  the  scientific  possibil¬ 
ity,  and  the  demonstrability  of  mira¬ 
cles  is  shown  to  be  tnie.  “Funda¬ 
mental  Psychology”  deals  with  the 
difference  between  living  and  non-liv¬ 
ing  bodies ;  l)etween  plant  and  animal 
life;  between  instinct  and  intelligence. 
It  inquires  into  the  origin  of  life,  de¬ 
ciding  that  this  origin  can  be  due  only 
to  creation.  The  theory  of  evolution 
of  plants  and  animals  is  examined,  and 
its  debatable  points  discussed  and 
judged  on  their  rational  merits.  “Ra¬ 
tional  Psychology”  studies  the  human 
soul,  its  existence  as  proved  by  the 
light  of  reason,  its  substantiality,  in¬ 
dividuality,  simplicity  and  spiritual¬ 
ity,  its  origin  and  destiny.  False  theo¬ 
ries  of  this  origin  and  destiny  are  re¬ 
futed;  the  evolution  of  the  soul  is 
shown  to  be  impossible  from  brute 
matter,  and  its  creation  by  God  is 
accepted  as  the  only  explanation  com¬ 
patible  with  all  the  scientific  and  psy¬ 
chological  facts.  The  course  in  “Nat¬ 
ural  Theology”  studies  the  existence  of 
God,  of  His  nature  and  attributes,  of 
His  relation  to  His  creatures,  espe¬ 
cially  to  man. 

Because  the  courses  in  General  and 
Special  Ethics  are  of  such  paramount 
importance  in  Catholic  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation,  we  outline  them  more  fully. 


Gkkkbal  Ethics. 

Definitions,  nature,  object,  necessity 
of  Ethics ;  false  theories  regarding  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Ethics ;  the 
ultimate  end  of  man;  beatitude;  the 
human  act;  merit  and  accountability; 
the  passions;  virtue  and  vice;  morality 
of  human  acts;  false  opinions  of  the 
nature  of  morality;  the  norm  of  mo¬ 
rality  and  false  norms;  Utilitarianism 
and  Hedonism;  Bentham,  Mill  and 
Spencer;  the  eternal  law  and  the  nat¬ 
ural  law;  properties  and  sanction  of 
the  natural  law ;  nature  and  origin  of 
moral  obligation ;  false  theories  on  the 
origin  of  moral  obligation;  Kant’s 
categorical  imperative;  Conscience. 

Special  Ethics. 

Man’s  duty  to  his  Creator;  obliga¬ 
tions  of  accepting  Divine  revelation; 
the  obligation  of  inner  and  outer  wor¬ 
ship  to  Go<l;  Rationalism;  Indiffcr- 
entism. 

Plan’s  duty  to  himself ;  man’s  duty 
to  preserve  himself ;  suicide. 

Plan’s  duty  to  his  neighbor;  direct 
and  indirect  killing;  killing  done  in 
self-defense;  lying;  mental  reserva¬ 
tion. 

Right  of  ownership;  Communism 
and  Socialism ;  theories  of  Henry 
George;  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  right 
of  property;  modes  of  acquiring  prop¬ 
erty;  rights  of  disposing  property  by 
will;  contracts;  relations  of  capital 
and  lalwr ;  trade  unions ;  strikes. 

Society  in  general:  nature  and  end 
of  domestic  society;  unity  and  indis¬ 
solubility  of  matrimony;  divorce;  pa¬ 
rental  authority ;  education  of  the 
child. 

Civil  Society:  nature,  end  and  ori¬ 
gin  ;  false  theories  on  the  origin  of 
civil  society;  Hobbes  and  Rousseau; 
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the  Scholastic  doctrine;  forms  of 
civil  government;  citizenship;  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage ;  the  functions  of  civil  gov¬ 
ernment — legislative,  judiciary,  execu¬ 
tive;  taxation;  death  penalty;  free¬ 
dom  of  worship ;  freedom  of  the  press ; 
state  education. 

International  Law;  various  mean¬ 
ings  of  Jus  Gentium;  foundation  of 
international  law ;  mutual  relations 
of  nations ;  right  of  commerce ;  rights 
of  neutrals;  nature  and  justice  of  war; 
arbitration. 

Five  hours  per  week  for  one  semes¬ 
ter. 

It  must  be  bonie  in  mind  that  these 
courses  in  philosophy  offer  the  proofs 
and  discussions  in  all  these  divisions 
of  the  subject  as  conclusions  of  reason, 
not  of  revelation;  though — since  rea¬ 
son  and  revelation  are,  the  one  the 
natural  revelation,  the  other  the  super¬ 
natural  revelation  of  one  and  the  same 
infinite  God — reason  and  revelation 
cannot  contradict  one  another.  Revel¬ 
ation  safeguards,  supplements,  and 
perfects  reason.  In  the  words  of  the 
great  Catholic  philosopher,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas:  “Although  the  doctrines  of 
faith  surpass  the  truths  of  man’s  un¬ 
derstanding,  there  can  be  no  opposi¬ 
tion  between  them.” 

Education  in  Catholic  Living. 

To  assume  that  the  religious  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Catholic  Church  rests  at 
the  completion  of  the  theoretical  dog¬ 
matic  and  moral  content  of  Catholic 
faith  would  be  to  forget  that  she  brings 
the  living,  redeeming,  ruling  and  judg¬ 
ing  Christ,  not  merely  in  all  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  His  historical  manifesta¬ 
tions,  but  for  imitation  and  following 
in  the  conduct  of  life  even  to  heroic 
sancitity,  as  she  does  in  her  canonized 


Saints.  As  the  founder  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  Saint  Ignatius  Loyola,  puts 
it  in  his  “Spiritual  Exercises,”  the 
object  of  holiness  of  life,  which  may 
go  much  further  on  in  the  path  of 
God’s  service  than  w’ould  mere  free¬ 
dom  from  sin,  is  “to  know  Christ  more 
intimately,  love  Him  more  ardently, 
and  follow  Him  more  closely.”  This 
closer  following  of  Christ  must  be 
and  w  the  fundamental  object  of  all 
the  educative  religious  w’ork  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  She  must  and  doeit 
aim  to  make  the  Christian  a  second 
Christ — an  “alter  Christus” ;  to  speak 
as  did  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  in 
an  expression  that  is  classic  in  the  spi¬ 
ritual  life — to  make  him  “Christlike.” 

School-long  practice  in  Catholic 
living  is  of  the  essence,  then,  of  Cath¬ 
olic  education.  All  students  of  Cath¬ 
olic  schools  and  colleges  must  practice 
their  religion  regularly,  and  must  re¬ 
ceive  the  Sacraments  frequently.  At¬ 
tendance  at  ^Nfass  every  day  is  encour¬ 
aged  ;  and  in  many  schools  and  colleges 
where  the  students  are  in  residence, 
daily  attendance  at  Mass  is  of  obliga¬ 
tion,  just  as  is  attendance  at  classes 
or  laboratories  or  at  physical  exer¬ 
cises  ;  for,  if  education  of  the  mind 
and  the  body  can  be  prescribed,  why 
not  the  more  important  education  of 
the  soul  and  its  growth  in  grace  and 
holiness?  Special  sodalities  and  con¬ 
fraternities  for  the  purpose  of  afford¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  this  spiritual 
growth  are  a  feature  of  every  school 
and  college.  The  aim,  in  short,  of 
Catholic  religious  education  is,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  first  rule  of  the  college 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  at¬ 
tended,  no  less  “the  attainment  of  re¬ 
ligious  virtue  than  of  human  learning.” 


IMPULSE  AND  DIRECTION  IN 
JEWISH  EDUCATION 
Beryl  D.  Cohon 

TEMPLE  ISRAEL.  BOSTON 


IF,  as  is  averred,  the  blood  of  the 
martjTs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church, 
the  Synajtogue  and  the  Jew  are 
taking  root  anew  and  shall  flourish  for 
many  a  long  century  to  come.  Juda¬ 
ism  is  sustained,  say  the  rabbinic 
masters,  by  the  breath  drawm  by  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  Jewish  schools.  Judaism 
is  sustained,  too,  by  the  bloo<l  of  the 
martyrs.  The  story  of  Ilananiah  ben 
Teradion  is  symbolic. 

Hananiah  ben  Teradion  lived  in  the 
days  of  the  Hadrianic  perswutions. 
The  totalitarianism  of  those  days  out¬ 
lawed  Jewish  schools.  To  teach  the 
Torah  or  to  ordain  a  scholar  was  a 
crime  punishable  by  death.  The  blow 
vas  aimed  at  the  heart  of  Israel. 
Hananiah  ben  Teradion  persisted  in 
his  work  as  teacher  of  the  Torah.  He 
was  arrested,  tried,  and  executed.  The 
Talmud  has  preserved  a  fragmentary 
report  of  his  martyrdom.  He  was 
wrapped  up  in  a  scroll  of  the  Law  and 
burned  on  a  stake  of  fresh  rushes. 
His  loving  pupils  witnessed  his  terrific 
agony.  They  said  to  him,  “Master, 
what  seest  thou  ?”  The  dying  man  re¬ 
plied,  “I  see  the  parchment  burning 
while  the  letters  of  the  Law’  are  soar¬ 
ing  upward.”  A  defiant  fire  to  the 
moral  barbarian,  a  tantalizing  vision 
to  the  spiritual  responsive,  the  letters 
of  the  Law^  have  ever  soared  upward. 
From  brave  hearts  and  alert  minds  has 
the  flame  issued  and  dispelled  the 
darkness  for  the  spiritually  sensitive. 


Impelling  Forces. 

The  educational  impulse  in  Juda¬ 
ism  has  derived  its  vitality  from  four 
major  sources. 

First.  Judaism  has  functioned  as  a 
revealed  religion,  its  truth  embodietl 
in  a  sacred  text.  The  beginning  and 
the  end  of  wisdom  was  in  this  text. 
“Turn  it  this  way  and  turn  it  that 
way;  read  it  over  and  over  again,  for 
everything  is  in  it,”  the  rabbinic  mas¬ 
ters  urged  their  disciples.  The  Syna¬ 
gogue  was  the  conservator  of  this  di¬ 
vine  truth.  It  needed,  therefore,  a 
higher  learning  on  which  it  might 
draw.  The  language  of  this  sacred 
text  was  ancient ;  it  needed  vernacular 
interpretation.  Ancient  laws  needed 
fresh  applications ;  institutions  freight¬ 
ed  with  many  centuries  needed  new 
interpretations.  Learning  was  thus 
indispensable. 

Second.  Judaism  has  been  an  in¬ 
tensely  democratic  religion.  It  was 
meant  for  all  the  people.  That  was  an 
emphasis  for  which  we  are  indebteil 
to  the  Pharisees.  The  Torah,  they 
insisted,  was  “the  heritage  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  Jacob,” — of  the  whole 
congregation,  not  of  the  priestly  fra¬ 
ternity  only.  The  biblical  injunction, 
“Ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  nation  of 
priests  and  a  holy  people,”  was  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Pharasaic  masters  as 
meaning  that  every  soul  in  Israel  was 
to  be  a  priest.  The  lay  and  the  e,ccle- 
siastic  are  foreign  to  Judaism ;  the  line 
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between  the  so-called  spiritual  and  sec¬ 
ular  is  vague.  The  whole  people, 
therefore,  had  to  be  educated  in  the 
Torah.  Schools  for  the  masses  were 
thus  not  a  cultural  luxury  but  an 
every-day  necessity.  The  Pharasaic 
masters  made  an  attempt  at  creating  a 
public  school  system  in  Palestine  as 
early  as  the  first  century  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Era. 

Third.  Judaism  has  been  a  prac¬ 
tical  religion.  This,  too,  is  one  of  the 
major  contributions  the  Pharisees 
made  to  the  heritage  of  Israel.  Juda¬ 
ism  has  viewed  with  suspicion  vague 
sentiment  and  disembodied  idealism. 
It  has  not  permitted  itself  to  become 
absorbed  overmuch  in  a  system  of 
metaphysics,  or  angelology,  demonol¬ 
ogy,  eschatology,  rewards  in  a  heaven 
or  punishments  in  a  hell.  These 
things  it  has  had ;  many  good  and  up¬ 
right  men  have  followed  these  con¬ 
fused  and  treacherous  paths.  But  the 
Highway  and  the  Way  in  Judaism 
has  been  Law,  not  belief;  practical 
ethics,  not  theories  of  salvation.  The 
rabbis  thought  of  an  atheist  as  one 
who  rejected  the  last  eight  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  not  merely  as  one 
who  denied  the  first  two.  The  theo¬ 
retic  believer  and  the  theologic  atheist 
are  not  far  apart.  By  their  work  are 
men  judged.  Hence  learning  was  in¬ 
dispensable  if  the  people  were  to  lead 
the  religious  life. 

Fourth.  Judaism  has  l)een  more 
than  a  theology.  The  w'ord  “religion” 
is  non-Jewish.  It  is  too  restricted  to 
express  all  that  the  S,>Tiagogue  has 
meant  by  religion.  In  Judaism  as  a 
religion  are  many  elements  which  the 
word  “religion”  as  used  in  the  West¬ 
ern  world  does  not  include.  The  piv¬ 
otal  point  is  that  Judaism  felt  itself  in 


possession  of  the  sacred  word.  This  ! 
word  was  the  sum  of  all  goodness,  f 

truth,  wisdom.  It  was  meant  for  all  I 

the  people  for  their  every-day  living. 

The  sacred  word,  therefore,  had  to  ^ 
explained ;  hence  a  large  body  of 
exegesis.  It  had  to  be  applied; 
hence  jurisprudence.  It  had  to  be 
preached  to  the  masses ;  hence  an 
extensive  Ixxly  of  homiletic  literature.  - 
It  had  to  be  squared  wdth  reason; 
hence  philosophy.  It  thrilled  the  heart 
of  the  poet ;  hence  sacred  poetry.  Thus  i 
a  vast  body  of  lore  developed,  meant 
for  all  the  people;  hence  a  powerful  j 
educational  drive. 

A  further  consideration  must  be 
noted.  This,  too,  issues  from  the  fact 
that  J udaism  is  more  than  a  theology. 

The  Jews,  for  two  thousand  years,  at 
least,  have  been  an  extra-territorial 
group.  Even  in  Palestine,  before  the 
final  fall  of  the  Temple  in  the  year  70, 
this  condition  obtained.  Hence  the 
need  for  a  bond  of  union  was  impera¬ 
tive.  Judaism  could  not  live  without  I 
the  Jew’s;  the  peoplehood  of  Israel 
is  one  of  those  major  considerations 
which  is  not  included  in  the  word 
“religion”  as  it  is  generally  used.  In  i 
Jew’ish  religious  thought  it  is  indis-  ■ 
pensable.  How’  might  Israel  live  “and  ' 
declare  the  works  of  the  Ix>rd”  ?  Ju-  I 
daism — or  the  Torah — became  its  port¬ 
able  fatherland.  The  Pharasaic  mas¬ 
ters  reared  this  spiritual  fatherland  j 

which  the  Jew,  driven  from  land  to  | 
land,  could  carry  in  his  heart.  But  it 
was  not  built  once  and  forever.  It 
had  to  be  reared  anew  in  every  soul 
in  Israel.  Every  age  must  fan  the 
fires  upon  the  altars  or  be  left  in  the 
dark.  This  Judaism  has  remained  as 
young  as  its  youngest  child,  though  its 
memories  go  back  several  thousand 
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years.  The  school  system  the  rabbinic 
masters  built  was  the  great  system  of 
fortifications  thrown  around  the  Jew 
to  save  him  from  invasion  and  disrup¬ 
tion.  That  the  Jew  is  alive  today  is 
a  profound  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Pharisees. 

Today. 

Today  these  wells  of  inspiration  are 
still  alive,  but  the  most  buoyant  is  the 
last  wc  have  listed — the  extra-theologic 
aspect  of  Judaism.  Much  debate — 
and  a  great  deal  of  confusion — obtains 
in  Jewish  life  today  as  to  what  Israel 
is  or  should  be  in  the  modern  world. 
But  all  are  agreed  that  Israel  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  spiritual  entity  must  live,  labor, 
and  worship.  Some  have  extolled  the 
folk  aspect  of  Judaism  to  a  place  of 
preeminence;  some  have  been  talking 
of  “Jewish  culture”  or  “Jewish  civil¬ 
ization”;  some  have  embraced  Jewish 
nationalism  as  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “Judaism”;  most  have  persisted 
in  interpreting  Jewry  as  a  religious 
community  and  a  religious  community 
only,  with  the  Synagogue  as  its  cen¬ 
tral  shrine.  We  cannot,  of  course,  in 
the  limited  scope  of  these  paragraphs, 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  these.  The 
point,  however,  must  be  grasped  that 
these  tendencies  do  exist  and  that  they 
motivate  the  educational  endeavors  in 
present-day  Jewish  life. 

A  further  pow’erful  factor  making 
for  a  larger  interest  in  Jewish  educa¬ 
tion  are  the  present-day  persecutions 
that  have  been  harassing  the  Jew\ 
People  W’ho  were  indifferent  to  their 
Jewish  antecedents  have  suddenly 
found  themselves  trapped  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  they  are  of  Jewish  parents. 
Even  half  and  quarter  Jews  have  been 


pushed  into  a  new  ghetto.  Men  and 
women  reared  in  the  Church,  even  con¬ 
secrated  ministers  of  the  Church,  have 
been  shocked  into  a  realization  of  their 
Jewish  antecedents.  What  is  this  Ju¬ 
daism  ?  Glorious  heritage  or  misfor¬ 
tune,  a  reality  it  is.  Hence  there  is 
a  great  searching  of  heart,  and  hence 
a  new  interest  and  a  new  educational 
impulse. 

The  basic  unity  underlying  present- 
day  educational  programs  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  problem  in  Jewish  thought  and 
life,  namely,  social  adjustment  and 
spiritual  self-realization.  The  varied 
social  pattern  and  the  diverse  defini¬ 
tions  of  “self”  it  is  that  make  for  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  schools. 

On  the  American  scene  five  general 
types  of  Jewish  schools  may  be  iden¬ 
tified.  These  have  been  tabulated  as 
follows 

1.  The  Hebrew  Week-day  School. 
This  is  the  most  prevalent  type,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  large  cities.  Classes 
meet  five  days  a  week,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  supplementing  the  public 
school  program.  The  curriculum  is 
essentially  Hebrew  text  and  language. 
The  emphasis  of  these  schools  is  pri¬ 
marily  religio-national. 

2.  The  One-day  School,  meeting 
usually  on  Sunday  mornings,  is  second 
to  the  Week-day  school  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  numbers.  The  emphasis  of 
these  schools  is  religious.  Judaism  is 
viewed  as  a  religion  and  a  religion 
only.  Folk-lore,  Palestine,  “culture” 
are  transmuted  into  religious  values. 

3.  The  All-day  School.  These  ap¬ 
proximate  the  Catholic  parochial 
schools.  There  are  sixteen  such  schools 
in  New  York  City,  with  an  enrollment 
of  4,500. 


1  8e«  Tarael  S.  Chlpkln,  ‘‘Twenty-flve  Tears  of  Jewish  Education  In  the  U.  S.,”  In  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jewish  Year  Book  for  5697,  (Vol.  38,  Phlla.,  1936),  p.  27  ff. 
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4.  The  Yiddishisi  Week-day  School 
is  the  educational  expression  of  the 
Yiddish-speaking  labor  groups  of  New 
York.  Only  nine  per  cent  of  the  pupil 
enrollment  in  New  York  City  are  in 
these  schools.  The  aim  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum  is  to  supplement  the  public 
school  instruction  with  Jewish  sul)- 
jects.  These  are  given  a  secular  and 
national  character. 

5.  The  Ileder,  or  the  old-time  pri¬ 
vate  Hebrew  school,  with  its  obsolete 
pedagogic  methods  and  obscurantist 
curriculum,  still  persists,  but  it  has 
been  rendered  quite  impotent  by  vari¬ 
ous  factors.  The  higher  level  of  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  Jewish  community  and 
the  competition  from  more  expert  Jew¬ 
ish  teachers  and  schools  has  doomed 
this  type  of  education. 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  these  five 
types  of  schools,  the  first  two  as  we 
have  listed  them  are  the  most  vital. 
The  rest  are  weak  and  limited.  Some 
of  them  may  not  be  found  anywhere 
but  in  New  York  City. 

Problems  and  the  Central  Issue. 

The  J ewish  school  has  its  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  problems.  One  is  the  problem 
of  time.  The  Jewish  child  is  in  pub¬ 
lic  school  all  day,  and  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  is  growing  heavier.  The  after¬ 
noon  Jewish  school  labors  under  a 
decided  disadvantage.  The  Sunday 
morning  session  is  too  restricted.  A 
two-hour  session  is  entirely  too  brief 
for  the  important  work  the  school 
seeks  to  accomplish,  iforeover,  Sun¬ 
day  morning  is  psychologically  a  bad 
morning  for  school.  The  temptation 
to  stay  home  on  inclement  mornings 
or  to  engage  in  out-of-door  activities  on 
clear  mornings  is  strong. 

Another  problem  is  finance.  It  takes 


money  to  equip  and  operate  a  well  ' 
staffed,  well  organized  school.  Des¬ 
pite  the  sentimentalism  that  obtains 
in  various  Jewish  quarters  al)out  Jew-  \ 
ish  education,  the  purse  strings  and 
the  heart  throl)s  are  not  well  coiir- 
dinated.  ^ 

A  third  problem  is  the  teaching  [ 
staff.  Gradually  there  is  emerging  a  \ 
well-trained  group  of  teachers,  but  j 

there  are  not  too  many  of  them.  The  i 

problem  is  particularly  acute  in  the 
smaller  communities.  ) 

A  fourth  problem  is  the  type  of  lit-  ! 
erature  available  for  Jewish  children.  ; 
The  books  written  by  competent  Jew¬ 
ish  scholars  a  decade  or  two  ago  are 
too  academic,  too  foreign  to  the  child; 
too  many  of  the  lxx)ks  written  today 
by  educators  trained  in  progressive  j 

education  may  be  good  exhibits  of  pop¬ 
ular  pedagogic  technique,  but  they  lack 
the  discipline  of  solid  Jewish  content 
and  they  lack  the  driving  power  of 
a  contagious  spiritual  enthusiasm. 
Within  the  last  several  years,  how-  ' 
ever,  there  has  been  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  literary  output.  | 

A  major  issue — perhaps  the  central 
issue  in  Jewish  education — is  assum-  ’ 
ing  definite  form.  Shall  the  Jewish  | 
school  be  a  communal  school  or  shall  | 
it  be  a  congregational  school  ?  It  is 
not  a  question  of  organization  only,  or 
merely;  it  is  a  question  of  character 
and  aims.  The  communal  school, 
functioning  under  the  control  of  a 
Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  and  sup¬ 
ported  from  communal  funds,  is  essen¬ 
tially  secularistic  in  its  aims.  It  extolls 
Jewish  ‘‘culture.”  Religion  is  part  of 
this  secular  culture.  While  the  line 
l)etween  the  spiritual  and  the  .secular 
in  Judaism  is  vague,  there  is  a  radical 
difference  between  the  religious  ap- 
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proach  to  Jewish  life  and  destiny  and 
a  secular  one.  The  congregational 
school  is  an  arm  of  the  congregation. 
The  congregation  is  dedicated  to  one 
or  another  interpretation  of  Judaism 
as  a  religion.  In  this  issue  are  thus 
involved  two  varying  interpretations 
of  Jewish  life  and  wortJi.  Will  one 
triumph  over  the  other?  Will  they 
persist  side  by  side  for  many  years  to 
come?  Will  they  merge  into  a  new 
synthesis  ?  It  is  the  present  author’s 
hope — if  not  prophecy — that  the  tu¬ 
multuous  “progressive”  educators  will 
surrender  much  of  their  revelation  in 
the  form  of  I.  Q.  tests  and  the  latest 
educational  shibboleths,  and  recapture 
some  of  the  vision  of  Sinai,  “for  it  is 
time  to  return  to  the  I.«ord.” 

A  CURKICULUM  FOR  THE  JEW¬ 
ISH  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL 
Prej>ared  by 
Emanuel  Gamoran 
Educational  Director 
Commission  on  Jewish  Education 


Kindergarten:  Customs  and  Ceremo¬ 
nies  related  to  holiday  celebrations,  75 
min. ;  Bible  Stories.  30  min. ;  Songs  and 
Games,  15  min. 

Grade  I:  Projects  Related  to  Customs 
and  Ceremonies,  75  min.;  Bible  Stories, 
30  min.;  Songs  and  Games,  15  min. 

Grade  II:  Customs  and  Ceremonies 
related  to  holidays,  50  min.;  Hebrew 
Reading  leading  to  Reading  of  Simple 
Stories,  Prayers  and  Songs,  40  min,; 
Bible  stories,  15  min.;  Songs  and 
Games,  15  min. 

Grade  III:  Hebrew,  40  min.;  Projects 
in  Jewish  Customs  and  Ceremonies,  40 
min. ;  Post-Biblical  Stories,  30  min. ; 
Singing,  10  min. 

Grade  IV:  Hebrew,  60  min.;  History, 
45  min.;  Singing  15  min.;  Current 
Events  30  min.  once  a  month. 

Grade  V:  Hebrew,  40  min.;  History. 
40  min.;  Bible,  30  min.;  Singing,  10 


min.;  Current  Events,  30  min.  once  a 
month. 

Grade  VI:  Hebrew,  40  min.;  History, 
40  min, ;  Singing,  10  min. ;  Bible,  30 
min.;  The  Jewish  Community  (alterna¬ 
tive  course)  or  for  additional  session, 
60  min.;  Current  Events,  30  rain,  once 
a  month. 

Grade  VII:  Hebrew,  40  min.;  His¬ 
tory,  40  min. ;  Bible,  30  min. ;  Singing, 
10  min.;  Current  Events,  30  rain,  once 
a  month. 

Grade  VIII:  Hebrew,  40  min.;  His¬ 
tory,  40  min.;  Bible,  30  min.;  Singing, 
10  min.;  Current  Events,  30  min.  once 
a  month. 

Grade  IX:  History,  45  rain.;  Litera¬ 
ture,  30  min.;  Hebrew,  45  rain.;  Cur¬ 
rent  Events,  30  min.  once  a  month. 

Grade  X:  History,  60  min.;  Hebrew, 
40  min.;  Preparation  for  Confirmation, 
60  or  90  min.;  Current  Events,  20  min. 

Grade  XI:  History,  60  min.;  Hebrew, 
40  min.;  Jewish  Holidays  (alternative 
course),  60  min.;  Current  Events,  20 
min. 

Grade  XII:  American  Jewish  His¬ 
tory,  60  min. ;  Hebrew,  40  min. ;  Jewish 
Holidays  (alternative  course),  60  min.; 
Current  Events,  20  min. 


Notes  to  the  Curriculum. 

The  course  of  study  assumes  an  ele¬ 
mentary  department  consisting  of  a 
kindergarten  and  eight  grades,  and  a 
high  school  department  consisting  of 
four  grades.  Where  the  number  of 
grades  is  less,  adjustments  will,  of 
course,  have  to  be  made. 

It  is  assumed  that  Hebrew  will  be  a 
regular  part  of  the  course  of  instruction, 
as  indeed  it  is  in  most  of  the  progres¬ 
sive  Jewish  religious  schools,  and  that 
the  new  series  “Gilenu — The  Play -Way 
to  Hebrew,”  by  Gamorin  and  Friedland, 
will  be  used.  (Primer,  Books  1,  2  and 
3,  and  Exercise  books.) 

It  is  assumed  that  in  the  earlier 
grades,  there  will  be  no  formal  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Jewish  history.  Biblical  and 
post-biblical  stories  will  be  taught,  using 
such  textbooks  as  Cohen’s  *^ible  Tales,” 
Books  T  and  TI,  and  Lurie’s  “The  Great 
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March.”  In  the  Intermediate  grades 
(grades  4,  6  and  6),  a  simple  version  of 
Jewish  history  will  be  taught  through 
Soloff’s  “When  the  Jewish  People  Was 
Young,”  and  the  two  succeeding  vol¬ 
umes.  Beginning  with  the  Junior  High 
School  (grade  7),  a  more  advanced  ver¬ 
sion  of  Jewish  history  will  be  taught, 
using  the  series  of  textbooks  prepared 
by  Dr.  Jacob  S.  Golub  (“Israel  in  Ca¬ 
naan,”  and  succeeding  volumes).  It 
should  be  noted  that  workbooks  are  avail¬ 
able  for  all  of  these  history  books. 

A  simple  course  in  Jewish  literature, 
beginning  with  the  narratives  of  the 
Bible  and  proceeding  gradually  to  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  Prophets,  the  Hagio- 


grapha,  and  post-biblical  literature,  is 
provided  for  beginning  with  grade’  6. 
Babbis  and  teachers  should  note  that 
teacher^s  books  are  available  as  helps 
under  the  heading  “Teacher’s  Books.” 

An  interesting  project  for  Young  Peo¬ 
ple  is  now  available,  namely,  a  study  of 
“Choosing  a  Life  Work,”  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Zubin.  General  Problems  in  the  choice 
of  a  Vocation;  Jewish  Problems,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Medicine,  and  Law,  are  pre¬ 
sented  for  discussion  of  youth. 

“The  Youth  Leader,”  a  quarterly  mag¬ 
azine,  is  available  and  contains  many 
helpful  suggestions  for  club  leaders, 
club  programs,  and  in  general,  deals 
with  problems  of  leaders  of  the  young 
people  connected  with  our  Temples. 


CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PROTESTANT 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTOR 
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CHRISTIAN  education,  as  we 
know  it  in  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  has  grown  out  of  the 
teaching  tradition  of  the  Christian 
church.  We  know  that  Jesus  was  a 
teacher  and  that  many  of  the  activities 
of  the  disciples  and  other  leaders  of 
the  early  church  were  for  the  sake  of 
the  educational  phase  of  the  new 
movement.  The  early  preaching  of  the 
gospel  was  accompanied  by  instruction 
in  the  meaning  of  the  new  faith  and 
life.  Through  the  centuries  education 
has  been  a  strong  arm  of  the  church’s 
work.  The  founding  of  colleges  and 
universities,  the  establishment  of  the 
Sunday-school  movement,  the  insist¬ 
ence  of  men  like  Horace  Hushnell  up¬ 
on  the  importance  of  Christian  nur¬ 
ture,  the  organization  of  the  young 


people’s  society,  the  development  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  of  the  Y,  W. 
C.  A.,  the  growth  of  student  Christian 
organizations  and  other  enterprises, 
are  expressions  of  this  educational 
emphasis  in  the  total  Christian  move¬ 
ment. 

The  most  prominent  phase  of  this 
educational  program  of  the  church, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  internal 
activity  of  the  church  itself,  is  found 
in  the  Sunday  Church  School.  This 
Sunday  School  movement  has  grown 
into  a  world-wide  educational  enter¬ 
prise  with  over  thirty  million  pupils 
enrolled.  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  there  are  approximately 
twenty-one  million  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  church  schools,  usually  called  Sun¬ 
day  sidiools.  About  three  and  a  half 
million  are  registered  in  young  peo- 
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pie’s  societies,  some  of  whom  are  also 
members  of  the  church  schools.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  the  rapidly 
growing  week-day  and  vacation  church 
school  movements  which  now  number 
a  total  of  many  thousands  of  schools 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pupils. 
The  summer  camp  and  conference 
movement  is  another  phase  of  this  total 
enterprise.  Church  schools  are  found 
in  communities  of  all  sizes  and  are 
available  to  pupils  in  practically  all 
parts  of  the  country.  They  are  held 
in  separate  church-school  buildings 
with  a  variety  of  departments  and 
equipment,  in  small  church  buildings, 
in  isolated  country  churches,  in  school 
houses,  and  in  many  cases  in  private 
homes. 

The  large  majority  of  Sunday 
schools  are  connected  with  some  one 
of  the  Protestant  denominations.  They 
are  related  to  that  denomination 
through  the  denominational  machinery 
organized  in  the  district  or  smaller 
area  in  which  they  are  located.  There 
is  usually  a  committee  on  religious 
education  that  gives  general  supervis¬ 
ion  to  the  work  of  such  a  district. 
These  committees  are  then  related  to 
a  larger  board  or  supervising  body  that 
is  a  part  of  the  denominational  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  larger  area,  such  as 
a  state,  province,  diocese,  synod,  or 
conference.  These  larger,  or  interme¬ 
diary,  areas  are  then  related  to  the 
general  committee  or  board  of  relig¬ 
ious  education  for  the  denomination 
as  a  whole  under  the  general  guidance 
of  the  national  denominational  body. 
Each  denomination  has  a  board  of 
Sunday  schools  or  of  religious  or 
Christian  education,  and  a  publishing 
board,  either  separate  from  or  related 
to  the  educational  board  and  respon¬ 


sible  for  the  publication  of  Sunday- 
school  literature  and  other  educational 
materials. 

Parallel  to  this  denominational  or¬ 
ganization,  these  schools  are  also  o^^ 
ganized  into  interdenominational  units 
for  cooperative  work  among  the 
churches  locally  and  by  denominations. 
In  many  areas  there  are  district  and 
county  councils  of  religious  education, 
with  a  state  or  provincial  council  or¬ 
ganized  to  give  guidance  to  the  smaller 
area  units  and  to  afford  a  means 
through  which  the  denominations  in  a 
state  can  cooperate.  Forty-one  denom¬ 
inational  boards  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  and  thirty  state  councils  work  to¬ 
gether  through  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education.  In 
addition  to  denominational  schools 
there  are  many  union  schools  which 
serve  people  of  all  religious  groups. 

Christian  Education  of  Children. 

The  organizations  for  the  religious 
education  of  children  include  the  nurs¬ 
ery  department  for  those  unable  to 
attend  Sunday  school,  the  beginners’ 
department  for  those  four  and  five 
years  of  age,  the  primary  department 
six  to  eight,  and  the  junior  department 
nine  to  eleven.  The  program  includes 
such  features  as  class  work  for  small 
groups  within  each  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  or  for  the  whole  department 
where  the  school  is  small;  the  use  of 
Sunday  school  lessons  based  upon  les¬ 
son  helps  prepared  by  the  various  de¬ 
nominational  publishers;  departmental 
w'orship  services  with  the  use  of  pic¬ 
tures,  music,  prayers,  offering  of  gifts 
and  other  activities;  handwork  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  lessons  themselves  or 
with  special  projects  that  may  be  un¬ 
der  w’ay,  covering  the  construction  of 
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Biblical  settings,  scenes  from  mission¬ 
ary  interests;  mid-week  groups  for  the 
older  groups;  missionary  clubs;  and 
other  matters.  Also,  within  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  religious  education  of  chil¬ 
dren,  a  very  active  program  of  sum- 
mor  camps  for  boys  and  girls  of  the 
junior  age  has  been  developed  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  As  a  background  to  this 
work  with  children,  there  must  be  the 
preparation  of  literature  for  teachers 
and  other  leaders  in  this  age  group 
and  a  program  of  leadership  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  equipment  of  these  per¬ 
sons. 

Chriftfinn  Education  of  Youth. 

The  program  of  the  religious  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth  covers  many  of  the 
same  activities  and  phases  of  work  as 
those  for  religious  education  of  chil¬ 
dren,  these  l)eing  adapted  to  the  more 
mature  experience  of  the  pupils.  These 
are  usually  grouped  as  follows:  inter- 
lutnliates,  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of 
age;  seniors,  fifteen  to  seventeen;  and 
yotmg  people,  eighteen  to  twenty-three. 
In  addition  to  these  activities,  the 
young  people’s  socieity  has  its  largest 
number  of  members  wdthin  this  age 
range,  specializing  upon  the  senior  and 
young  jKJople’s  departments.  The 
summer  (»amp  and  summer  conference 
movement  is  also  an  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  program  for  this  age,  with 
the  largest  number  of  camps  and  the 
largest  enrollment  falling  within  this 
period.  The  youth  program  is  also 
noted  for  the  development  of  the 
United  Christian  Youth  Movement 
w’hich  brings  together  under  a  single 
purpose  “Christian  Youth  Building  a 
New  World,”  the  various  youth  organ¬ 
izations  of  all  the  churches  and  re¬ 
lates!  Christian  agencies. 


Christian  Education  of  Adults. 

The  adult  program  of  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  centers  largely  around  the  adult 
Bible  class,  either  for  men  or  women 
or  both.  Large  numbers  of  these  classes 
use  the  Improved  Uniform  I^essons 
with  denominational  quarterlies  or 
monthlies  and  other  helps,  althou^ 
there  is  an  increasing  use  of  elective 
materials  dealing  wnth  phases  of  the 
Bible  not  covered  in  the  Uniform  Les¬ 
sons  and  with  problems  of  personal 
and  social  living.  Significant  in  the 
adult  redigious  education  is  the  United 
Christian  Adult  Movement,  which  in 
recent  years  is  providing  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  pre^am  in  this  field  such 
as  is  afforded  by  the  Christian  Youth 
^fovement  for  young  people.  This 
includes  the  study  program,  as  in 
“Learning  for  Life,”  and  also  centers 
attention  and  activity  around  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ongoing  projects  in  personal 
and  social  living.  The  purposes  of  the 
two  movements  are  very  much  the 
same ;  as  a  result,  way’s  by  w’hich  they 
can  be  carried  on  together  are  increas¬ 
ingly  being  developed.  The  church 
program  of  education  for  parenthood 
and  family  life,  recently  developed  on 
a  comprehensive  basis,  is  largely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  adult  program  of  the 
clmreh. 

Leadership  Education. 

An  extensive  program  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  leaders  for  these  various  age- 
group  programs  and  other  educational 
activities  is  an  important  part  of  the 
church’s  educational  task.  A  standard 
leadership  curriculum  covering  three 
levels,  beginning  with  simple  and  in¬ 
troductory  courses  and  leading  to 
those  more  advanced  on  the  third  level, 
has  l>een  developed  in  recent  years. 
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This  program  is  used  by  the  various 
denominations  and  also  in  the  inter¬ 
denominational  activities  promoted  by 
the  International  Council  through 
state,  provincial,  city  and  county  or¬ 
ganizations.  An  extensive  program 
of  interdenominational  community 
sc-hools  as  well  as  summer  schools  of 
various  sorts  is  also  part  of  this  lead¬ 
ership  training  enterprise.  A  four- 
vear  program  of  advance  in  leadership 
education  is  now  being  developed  wdth 
a  view  to  extending  the  use  of  this  cur 
riculum  and  other  means  for  training 
leaders  and  teachers. 

Curriculum  of  Christian  Education. 

Leaders  in  public  education  will 
naturally  be  interested  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  Christian  education.  In  its 
usual  and  more  narrow  sense  of  lessons 
and  teaching  materials,  this  curricu¬ 
lum  consists  of  the  following  main 
elements : 

The  Uniform  Lessons. — These  have 
l)een  the  most  widely-known  set  of  les¬ 
son  materials.  They  provide  for  a 
conmion  lesson  topic  and  Scripture 
material  for  each  Sunday.  Prepared 
at  first  for  all  ages,  they  are  now  se¬ 
lected  with  a  view  to  their  use  by  those 
twelve  years  and  upwards.  They  arc 
Bible-centered  with  personal  and  so¬ 
cial  implications  drawn  from  this 
material. 

Closely  Graded  Lessons.  —  Thest* 
most  closely  parallel  materials  used  in 
the  public  school  since  they  provide 
separate  graded  material  for  each  year 
of  life  from  the  first  year  of  school  up 
through  high  school  and  for  some  years 
beyond.  While  the  general  outlines 
were  developed  cooperatively,  these 
courses  are  published  by  the  various 
denominations  separately  or  in  certain 
natural  groupings.  They  are  used 


mainly  in  the  larger  and  more  progres¬ 
sive  schools.  Several  closely  graded 
series  produced  outside  the  denomina¬ 
tions  are  also  in  use. 

Group  or  Departmental  Graded  Les¬ 
sons. — These  provide  for  the  same 
lessons  for  a  three-year  span  of  life 
and  are  thus  constructed  on  a  plan 
mid-way  between  those  of  the  uniform 
and  the  closely-graded  series.  There 
are  two  types  of  program  materials  of 
this  sort,  one  developed  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  International  Council  for 
the  use  of  one  group  of  denominations, 
and  the  other  by  several  denominations 
in  association. 

Young  People's  Society  Topics. — 
These  are  developed  by  the  denomina¬ 
tions,  mostly  in  some  degree  of  cooper¬ 
ation.  Materials  explaining  the  topics 
are  published  mainly  by  the  various 
churches  and  the  International  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor.  These  are 
used  in  study  and  discussion  in  the 
young  people’s  society  meeting,  usu¬ 
ally  held  on  Sunday  evening. 

Trends  Within  the  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  Movement. 

As  one  studies  the  present  program 
of  Christian  education,  the  following 
major  trends  in  it  are  apparent : 

1.  A  renewed  emphasis  upon  the 
place  of  Christian  faith  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  Christian  education. 

2.  The  importance  of  the  church 
and  of  the  total  program  carried  on  in 
it,  as  distinct  from  specific  activities, 
such  as  Sunday  school,  with  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  new  viewpoint  for  edu- 
eation. 

3.  The  place  of  parent  and  family 
education.  Many  church  leaders  now' 
believe  that  the  most  effective  thing 
the  church  can  do  is  to  cultivate  the 
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home  life  of  its  members  and  to  guide 
them  in  using  that  experience  for  the 
purpose  of  Christian  education. 

4.  The  development  of  adult  relig^ 
ious  education  to  parallel  that  for  pa¬ 
rent  education.  While  a  generation 
ago  the  center  of  attention  was  the 
child,  an  increasingly  important  place 
is  now  being  accorded  the  adult.  The 
child  has  to  prepare  himself  to  live 
in  an  adult  world.  The  sort  of  person 
the  child  is  going  to  become  and  the 
world  in  which  he  is  going  to  live  are 
now  largely  under  the  dominance  of 
the  adult  mind.  Adult  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  is  thus  central  and  imperative. 

5.  The  relationship  between  the  so¬ 
cial  outreach  of  Christianity  and  per¬ 
sonal  religion.  The  older  emphasis  on 
personal  religion,  and  later  that  on 
social  religion,  are  now  being  fused 
into  an  inclusive  view  that  makes  both 
inseparable  parts  of  a  whole. 

G.  Development  of  the  character- 
education  movement  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  this  and  the  church. 
While  the  details  of  this  relationship 
are  not  yet  clear,  the  necessity  for  it 
is  apparent. 

7.  The  development  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  movements  that  are  related  to 
young  people’s  work  and  adult  work. 
These  are  distinctly  new  within  the 
last  few  years  and  have  wdthin  them 
possibilities  that  the  church  has  not 
yet  seen  or  teken  steps  adequately  to 
use. 

8.  The  increasing  recognition  of 
the  importance  and  responsibility  of 
the  pastor  in  the  religious  education 
program.  The  professional  leadership 
of  religious  education  has  not  devel¬ 
oped  numerically  as  rapidly  as  was 
expected  some  years  ago,  nor  has  the 
development  of  lay  leaders  been  as 


rapid  as  hoped.  This  means  that  the 
pastor  must  assume  more  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  educational  program. 

Critical  Questions. 

Related  to  these  trends  and  other 
problems  in  the  field  of  Christian  edu¬ 
cation,  a  number  of  critical  questions 
must  be  faced.  In  fact,  a  special  com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dean  Weigle  of  Yale  Divinity  School, 
is  now  studying  the  basic  philosophy 
and  policies  of  the  movement.  Such 
questions  as  the  following  emerge: 

1.  Can  the  interdenominational  re¬ 
ligious  education  movement  continue 
to  center  its  attention  so  largely  upon 
the  development  of  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures  without  regard  to  the  content 
of  religious  faith  that  is  being  carried 
to  persons  through  those  procedures? 
If  it  does,  will  its  success  be  vitiated 
through  its  proclaiming  conflicting 
views  ?  If  it  does  not,  will  its  attempt 
to  define  its  own  faith  lead  to  internal 
difficulty  ? 

2.  If  the  church  is  to  deal  adequate¬ 
ly  through  religious  education  with  the 
matter  of  social  change,  can  it  do  so 
without  alienating  its  support  both  in 
personnel  and  finance?  Can  an  insti¬ 
tution,  the  church,  that  is  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  modem  society,  embark  upon  a 
program  of  social  change  that  may 
sooner  or  later  affect  some  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  of  that  society 
without  thereby  imperilling  its  life 
and  work  ? 

3.  If  the  church  coiiperates  effec¬ 
tively  with  community  agencies,  must 
it  surrender  its  distinctive  message, 
and  if  it  preserves  that  message  can 
it  cooperate  enough  to  count? 

4.  How  can  the  degree  to  which  the 
church’s  educational  approach  has  be- 
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oome  committed  to  the  progressive  have  in  the  pressing  present-day  issue 
principle  of  freedom  and  experiment  of  defining,  expounding,  and  support- 
be  reconciled  with  an  institution  that  ing  the  democratic  way  of  life? 
has  been  so  largely  authoritarian  ?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions  fac- 

5.  What  place  will  the  Christian  ing  the  Christian  education  movement 
movement  and  its  educational  program  in  the  churches. 

THE  WORLD  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

Luther  A.  Weiole 

CHAIRMAN.  WORLD  COUNCIL 
YALE  UNIVERSITY  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


IF  words  express  ideas,  and  ideas 
reflect  human  needs,  the  recent 
emergence  into  wide  use  of  the 
word  “ecumenical”  is  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  is  not  a  new  word,  but  old. 
It  comes  from  the  Greek  term  which 
means  the  inhabited  world.  It  refers 
to  that  which  belongs  to  the  whole 
world,  or  is  world-wide  in  breadth  and 
inclusiveness.  It  is  a  term  which  has 
always  been  applied  to  the  Christian 
church.  The  first  six  of  the  great 
Councils  of  the  Christian  church,  end¬ 
ing  with  that  at  Constantinople  in  the 
year  680,  have  always  been  accepted 
by  all  Christians  as  Ecumenical  Coun¬ 
cils,  but  the  sixteen  subsequent  Coun¬ 
cils,  ending  with  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican  in  1870,  have  been  called  such 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  only; 
and  except  for  Roman  Catholics  the 
term  ecumenical  had  gradually  been 
laid  upon  the  shelf,  labelled  as  of  his¬ 
torical  significance  but  not  for  current 
use. 

That  is  all  changed  now.  The  word 
ecumenical  has  been  taken  off  the 
shelf,  and  is  being  used  to  express  a 
new  spirit  and  a  fresh  life  in  the 
Christian  churches.  And  it  is  being 
used  by  Protestants  as  w’ell  as  by 
Catholics. 

This  new  spirit  and  life,  this  new 
sense  of  the  ecumenical  character  of 
the  Christian  fellowship,  may  be  dated, 
in  so  far  as  movements  so  vital  can 


ever  be  dated,  from  the  holding  in 
Edinburgh  of  a  World  Missionary 
Conference  in  1910.  From  this  Con¬ 
ference  there  resulted  the  organization 
of  the  International  Missionary  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement, 
and  the  Universal  Christian  Council 
for  Life  and  Work.  These  bodies  have 
been  responsible  for  a  tremendously 
significant  succession  of  gatherings, 
each  seeking  to  be  genuinely  ecumen¬ 
ical  in  scope :  Life  and  Work  at  Stock¬ 
holm  in  1925,  and  Oxford  in  1937 ; 
Faith  and  Order  at  Lausanne  in  1927, 
and  Edinburgh  in  1937 ;  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Missionary  Council  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  in  1928,  and  at  Madras  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1938. 

The  meetings  at  Oxford  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  last  year  proposed  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  World  Council  of  Churches, 
and  a  Provisional  Conference  was  held 
at  Utrecht,  Holland,  May  9-13  of  the 
present  year  to  draft  a  constitution  to 
be  submitted  to  the  churches.  At  that 
Conference  official  delegates  were  pres¬ 
ent  from  all  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  Christian  church  except  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic.  Eastern  Orthodox,  Old 
Catholic,  and  Anglican  representatives 
united  with  representatives  of  the  va¬ 
rious  Protestant  communions  in  the 
unanimous  vote  which  adopted  the  con¬ 
stitution  which  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  churches  for  adoption. 

To  the  Provisional  Conference  at 
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Utrecht  representatives  were  invited 
as  consultative  members  from  six 
world  organizations  w’hich  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  various  special  phases  of 
our  common  Christian  purpose.  Of 
the  ecumenical  organizations  thus  in¬ 
vited  to  alllliation  with  the  World’s 
Council  of  Churches,  one  of  the  oldest 
is  the  World’s  Sunday  School  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  dates  back  to  the  first 
World’s  Sunday  School  Convention, 
held  in  London  in  1889.  This  Associ¬ 
ation  is  now  a  world  federation  of 
fifty-one  national  and  international 
Sunday  school  associations  or  councils 
of  religious  education,  and  it  is  inter- 
(*sted  in  the  entire  range  of  problems 
involved  in  the  Christian  religious  edu¬ 
cation  of  children,  youth,  and  adults, 
llecent  conventions  have  been  in  To¬ 
kyo,  1920;  Glasgow,  1924;  Ix)s  An¬ 
geles,  1928;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1932; 
Oslo,  1930.  The  next  will  be  held  at 
Durban,  South  Africa,  in  1940. 

The  survey  presented  at  the  Oslo 
C’onvention  shows  a  total  of  37,441,000 
Sunday  school  scholars  and  teachers  in 
1 29  countries  of  the  world.  Only  Rus¬ 
sia  has  a  law  forbidding  the  Sunday 
schools,  and  there  are  no  Sunday 
schools  in  Afghanistan  l)ccau8e  there 
are  no  Christian  missions  in  that 
country.  Everywhere  else,  either 
through  the  Sunday  schools  or  through 
religious  education  in  day  schools, 
daily  vacation  Bible  schools,  Christian 
youth  organizations,  and  other  groups, 
the  fellowship  of  Christian  religious 
education  extends.  It  is  true  that  the 
Sunday  school  is  still  predominantly 
an  English-speaking  institution,  five- 
sixths  of  its  membership  using  that 
language.  But  Christian  religious  edu¬ 
cation  knows  no  bonds  of  language, 
race,  or  nation.  The  greatest  relative 
gains  in  the  past  few  years  have  been 
made  in  Africa  and  in  T^tin  America. 


The  largest  constituent  unit  of  the 
World’s  Sunday  School  Association  is 
the  International  Council  of  Religious 
Education,  including  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  wdth  an  enitJl- 
ment  in  Sunday  schools  of  22,000,000 
pupils  and  teachers.  'I'he  next  largest 
is  in  Great  Britain.  These  units  ex¬ 
tend  aid  through  the  World’s  Sunday 
School  Association  to  various  units  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Let  me  briefly  mention  another  of 
the  constituent  units  of  the  World’s 
Sunday  School  Association  which  has 
l>een  doing  work  of  outstanding  edu¬ 
cational  merit  and  of  tremendous  sig^ 
nificance  for  the  w'orld-wide  fellowship 
of  the  Christian  churches.  It  is  the 
National  Committee  for  Christian  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  in  China.  This 
body  is  constituted,  as  is  our  own  In- 
teniational  Council,  as  the  cobjjerative 
agent  of  the  Christian  churches  for 
service  in  Christian  education.  It 
provides  a  graded  curriculum  of  re¬ 
ligious  education  for  children  and 
young  people.  It  is  responsible  for 
widespread  and  effective  w’ork  in  Va¬ 
cation  Church  Schools.  It  stimulates 
and  provides  materials  for  adult  relig¬ 
ions  education  and  for  parent  educa¬ 
tion.  It  has  fostered  the  growing 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  rural 
life  and  the  strengthening  of  the  rural 
churches  in  China.  It  provides  mate¬ 
rials  for  Christian  religious  education 
in  the  middle  schools  and  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  Christian  Teachers’  Fellowship 
for  members  of  the  faculties  of  these 
schools. 

The  last  of  the  semi-annual  bulle¬ 
tins  of  the  International  Committee 
for  Christian  religious  education  in 
China,  which  has  just  reached  this 
country,  shows  that  it  is  continuing 
its  work  with  undaunted  spirit  and — 
what  is  more  amazing* — ^with  extraordi- 
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nary  wisdom  and  intelligence.  “China  members  known  as  the  board  of  man- 
is  divided  into  three  parts,”  its  report  agers  meets  from  year  to  year,  ordi- 
gays,  and  it  distinguishes  these  as  the  narily  either  in  IxMidon  or  in  New 
O^upied  Areas,  tlie  Threatened  Areas,  York,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
and  the  Free  Areas.  It  has  devised  world  council.  The  world  council 
appropriate  plans  and  forms  of  organi-  meets  in  connection  with  the  quadren- 
zation  for  the  work  of  Christian  re  nial  World  Conventions  of  the  Asaocia- 
ligious  education  under  the  widely  di-  tion  and  at  such  other  times  as  may 
verse  conditions  in  each  of  these  three  be  found  feasible  and  necessary.  The 
areas.  What  is  being  done  in  China  constituent  national  units  of  the  Asso- 
is  being  done  under  varying  conditions  ciation  in  their  respective  areas  carry 
and  with  different  measures  of  success  forward  the  more  direct  contact  with 
in  other  countries  throughout  the  local  churches  and  Sunday  schools  and 
world.  related  agencies. 

The  governing  body  of  this  organ-  Thus  this  movement  of  almost  forty 
ization  is  a  world  council  of  approxi-  million  persons,  old  and  young,  carries 
mately  one  hundred  members,  w'hich  forward  its  work  throughout  the  world 
is  made  up  of  the  chosen  represents-  transcending  all  differences  of  race, 
tives  from  the  constituent  units.  The  language,  nation,  creed  and  ecclesiast- 
work  of  the  Association  is  carried  for-  ical  polity.  It  has  been  aptly  called 
ward  largely  by  the  two  principal  ad-  “the  greatest  voluntary  movement  in 
ministrative  committees.  As  the  ad  the  world  working  for  the  spiritual 
interim  body  a  small  group  of  eleven  training  of  the  rising  generation.” 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL  COOPERATION 
THROUGH  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COUNCII. 

OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 
Roy  G.  Ross 

GENERAL  SECRETARY.  INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

The  International  Council  of  professional  leadership  for  the  cau8«> 
Religious  Education  is  the  conti-  of  religious  education, 
nent-wide  agency  of  Protestant-  Through  the  International  Council, 
ism  for  coiiperation  in  Christian  edu-  all  major  Protestant  denominations 
cation.  It  w'as  organized  in  the  year  and  thirty  state  interdenominational 
1922,  combining  two  historic  streams  agencies  now  cooperate  in  defining  ob- 
of  activity.  The  first  of  these  w’as  the  jectives,  emphases,  standards,  and  pro- 
Intemationfel  Sunday  School  Associa-  cedures  for  the  effective  promotion  and 
tion,  which  had  carried  on  for  years  administration  of  all  community  and 
an  aggressive  program  of  lay  activity,  local  church  phases  of  a  program  of 
The  second  was  the  Sunday  School  religious  education  throughout  Am- 
Council  of  Evangelical  Denomina-  erica.  Through  the  Council  these  con- 
tions,  which  was  an  avenue  for  cooper-  stituent  agencies  administer  those 
ation  among  the  denominational  boards  phases  of  the  task  which  they  desire 
with  their  increasing  emphasis  upon  to  carry  on  together,  such  as  basic  re- 
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search  projects,  the  determination  of 
the  curriculum  and  the  production  of 
lesson  outlines,  the  administration  of 
leadership  education  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  leadership  education  textbooks, 
the  administration  of  leadership  con¬ 
ferences,  and  the  conducting  of  grad¬ 
uate  youth  camps. 

The  objectives  which  have  been 
agreed  upon  through  the  Council  are 
set  forth  in  Book  One  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Curriculum  Guide  and  may 
be  epitomized  as  follows: 

1.  To  make  God  a  reality  in  human 
experience ;  to  give  individuals  a  sense 
of  personal  relationship  to  him ;  2.  To 
develop  an  understanding  and  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  personality,  life  and  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus;  3.  To  foster  Christ-like 
character  through  progressive  and  con¬ 
tinuous  development;  4.  To  make  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man  the  motivation  underlying  the 
social  order;  5.  To  develop  in  growing 
persons  the  disposition  and  the  ability 
to  participate  in  the  organized  society 
of  Christians,  the  church;  6.  To  lead 
all  into  recognizing  God’s  purpose  and 
plan  in  life  and  in  the  universe,  and 
into  appreciating  each  person’s  essen¬ 
tial  part  in  God’s  plan ;  7.  To  help  men 
assimilate  the  best  religious  experience 
of  the  race,  pre-eminently  that  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Bible,  as  the  guide  to 
present  experience. 

The  final  control  of  the  Council  is 
vested  in  an  Executive  Committee, 
composed  of  212  persons,  most  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  denominational  boards  or  state 
councils.  Responsible  to  this  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  arc  a  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  and  an  Educational  Commission. 
It  also  serves  ad  interim  on  behalf  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  Edu¬ 


cational  Commission  is  responsible  for 
the  formulation  of  educational  poli¬ 
cies,  program  making,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  release  of  educational  mate¬ 
rials.  This  Commission  is  composed 
of  143  persons,  most  of  w'hom  are  also 
directly  appointed  by  the  constituent 
agencies. 

The  Educational  Commission  of  the 
Council  carries  on  most  of  its  creative 
work  through  a  series  of  16  standing 
committees  and  several  special  commit¬ 
tees  w’hich  deal  with  the  various  age 
level  and  functional  tasks,  ^loet  of 
the  250  persons  serving  on  these  com¬ 
mittees  are  staff  members  of  state  coun¬ 
cils  and  denominational  boards  who 
carry  responsibility  for  the  respective 
phases  of  w’ork  in  their  own  agencies. 
For  example,  the  Committee  on  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  of  Children  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  children’s  work  directors 
of  the  denominations  and  state  agen¬ 
cies  which  have  specialized  staffs.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  age  level  com¬ 
mittees  and  also  general  committees  on 
such  phases  of  work  as  Church  School 
Administration  and  Leadership  Edu¬ 
cation.  These  members  give  much 
time  within  any  given  year  to  cooper¬ 
ative  planning  and  thus  the  program 
of  the  International  Council  becomes 
to  a  large  measure  the  program  of 
their  several  boards. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Council  for 
a  series  of  Professional  Advisory  Sec¬ 
tions  through  which  all  professional 
workers  in  religious  education  who  so 
desired  could  be  related  to  the  exten¬ 
sive  and  constantly  expanding  program 
of  the  Council.  The  membership  of 
these  sections  numbers  approximately 
2,000  persons,  and  the  annual  attend¬ 
ance  numbers  about  one-half  of  this 
membership. 
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In  an  effort  to  once  again  magnify 
the  importance  of  laymen  in  the  task 
of  Christian  education,  the  Council, 
in  1935,  authorized  the  organization 
of  the  National  Protestant  Laymen’s 
Commission,  which  Commission  is 
now  functioning  as  an  auxiliary 
agency  in  the  field  of  extension  and 
adult  education.  The  Laymen’s  Com¬ 
mission  has  almost  complete  autonomy 
for  the  determination  of  its  program, 
but  it  functions  as  an  avenue  whereby 
laymen  supplement,  promote  and 
strengthen  the  educational  activities 
which  are  conducted  under  profes¬ 
sional  leadership. 

The  popular  expression  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  program  is  the  International 
Council  of  Peligious  Education  Con¬ 
vention  which  meets  each  quadren- 
iiium.  In  these  convention  meetings, 
the  Council  attempts  to  interpret  to 
local  church  leaders,  the  current  needs 
for  Christian  education,  the  resources 
available  for  meeting  those  needs,  and 
the  agencies  through  which  such  re¬ 
sources  are  available. 

The  work  of  the  International  Coun¬ 
cil  is  administered  by  eleven  staff 
members  and  their  respective  assist¬ 
ants  of  twenty  additional  persons.  The 
office  headquarters  are  at  203  North 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  An 
eastern  branch  office  is  maintained  at 
297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
The  staff  members  serve  as  directors 
and  associate  directors  of  departments 
and  as  executive  secretaries  for  the 
various  committees  and  sections.  The 
Council  maintains  two  camp  proper¬ 
ties:  the  Conference  Point  Camp  on 
Lake  Geneva  at  Williams  Bay,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  the  Geneva  Point  Camp  on 
Lake  Winnipesaukee  at  Meredith,  New 
Hampshire. 


The  outstanding  educational  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Council  has  been  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  curriculum  guide,  as  a  uni¬ 
fying  factor  in  the  curriculum-build¬ 
ing  activities  of  respective  constituent 
boards  and  publishing  houses.  It  is 
hoped  by  many  that  the  primary 
achievements  of  the  coming  decade 
will  be:  First,  the  development  of  a 
well  articulated  program  of  field  effort 
which  will  unify  and  make  more  effec¬ 
tive  the  activities  now  being  carried  on 
by  the  many  denominational  and  state 
and  city  interdenominational  agencies 
which  serve  the  local  church;  Second, 
the  redefining  of  the  place  of  education 
in  the  life  and  program  of  the  church 
and  the  effective  relating  of  education 
to  other  processes  within  the  total 
church  program;  and  Third,  the  re¬ 
thinking  of  the  function  of  church  and 
state  as  the  basis  for  a  more  effective 
coiJrdination  of  all  the  processes  which 
might  be  termed  character  education, 
and  which  contribute  to  the  unfolding 
life  of  the  child. 

It  w’ould  be  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  contribution  of  the  International 
Council  to  Protestant  Christian  edu¬ 
cation.  This  contribution  includes  the 
introduction  of  the  scientific  approach 
to  the  development  of  worthy  objec¬ 
tives  and  high  standards  of  attainment, 
the  development  of  an  aggressive  and 
determined  effort  toward  a  trained 
leadership,  provision  for  a  stimulating 
professional  fellowship,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  much  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
denominational  overlapping  in  curric¬ 
ulum  building  processes  and  field  ser¬ 
vices,  and  tbe  fostering  of  interdenom¬ 
inational  understanding  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  Christian  unity. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Ernest  J.  Chave 

EXECUTIVE  CHAIRMAN,  REUOIOUS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
PROFESSOR.  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOU  CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY 


The  Religious  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  is  an  inter-faith  organiza¬ 
tion  of  individuals  interested  in 
critical  studies  of  social  and  religious 
problems  and  the  educational  methods 
related  thereto.  It  is  a  fellowship  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  think  on  fron¬ 
tier  issues  and  who  believe  in  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  continued  revision  of  goals 
and  techniques  to  keep  religion  and 
education  eflFective  in  a  changing  social 
order.  Being  constituted  of  people 
^Nho  have  no  representative  function 
♦o  perform  for  any  institution,  it  is 
f"ee  to  invite  discussion  of  any  topic 
!’y  anyone  in  any  field  of  progressive 
V  bought.  With  the  growing  recognition 
*>f  the  interdependence  of  workers  in 
‘different  fields  of  human  studies  the 
'Religious  Education  Association  has 
served  to  bring  together  in  its  publica¬ 
tions,  conferences,  and  conventions, 
points  of  view  of  wide  range  vital  to 
those  who  are  trying  to  get  a  modern 
working  philosophy. 

The  Religious  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  was  founded  in  1903,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  President  Wil¬ 
liam  Rainey  Harper  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  It  immediately  attracted 
the  attention  of  educators  and  relig¬ 
ious  leaders  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Harper  looked  forward 
to  the  federation  of  many  agencies 
and  to  regular  conferences  and  conven¬ 
tions  with  different  interests  combin¬ 
ing  for  joint  and  specialized  functions. 
The  movement  did  not  become  as  in¬ 
clusive  as  he  had  dreamed,  but  in  its 


35  years  it  has  definitely  worked  | 
against  walled-in  concepts  of  religion,  i 
seeking  to  identify  religion  in  action 
and  promoting  its  leavening  influence.  1 
It  has  helped  to  make  those  who  are 
working  for  character  building  and  for 
the  social  reconstruction  which  will  fur-  ; 
ther  the  best  results  in  human  advance¬ 
ment  feel  that  religious  education  is  a  ' 
significant  factor.  America,  more  than 
any  other  country  in  the  w’orld,  has 
given  attention  to  studies  of  the  moral  ' 
and  religious  growth  of  children  and  ' 
youth,  to  critical  constructive  consider¬ 
ation  of  methods  and  materials  for 
character  education  and  to  training  of 
w^orkers  in  these  fields.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  has  probably  been  one  of  the 
strongest  influences  in  this  progressive 
educational  prt^am,  for  it  has  cease-  i 
lessly  stimulated  creative  thought  and 
cooperative  relations.  Its  membership 
is  scattered  all  over  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  includes  a  good 
number  of  persons  in  other  countries. 

Its  income  has  always  been  below  its  1 
ambitions,  but  at  no  time  has  it  paid 
any  speaker  or  writer,  and  it  has  kept 
its  field  staff  at  a  minimum.  ! 

Because  of  its  pioneering  character 
the  Association  has  tended  to  stimulate  ^ 
other  organizations  to  adopt  its  ideas 
and  to  take  over  interests  which  it  has 
launched.  This  is  especially  true  with 
respect  to  the  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education,  for  many  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Religious 
Education  Association  are  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  international  Council  of  I 
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Religious  Education,  and  the  latter  in¬ 
stitution  is  closer  to  the  operative  units 
which  must  test  theory  in  practice. 
In  the  Association  traditional  ideas 
and  methods  may  be  criticized  without 
reserve,  and  new  theories  may  be 
discussed  and  promulgated  w’ithout 
hesitation.  This  is  a  healthy  experi¬ 
ence  for  those  who  assume  leadership 
in  the  International  Council  of  Relig¬ 
ious  Education,  and  many  of  them 
find  distinct  satisfaction  in  the  dual 
relationship.  At  one  time  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  Religious  Education  were  a 
large  unit  of  the  Association  and  had 
special  sessions  in  (Convention  pro¬ 
grams.  With  the  organization  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  International  Coun¬ 
cil  they  have  found  more  occasions  for 
conference  on  practical  problems  and 
consequent  fellowship  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Council  than  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Rut  some  have  realized  that  they 
could  never  expect  the  same  free<lom 
for  critical  consideration  of  objectives, 
policies,  and  philosophies  in  an  opera¬ 
tive  institution,  where  membership  is 
largely  upon  a  representative  and  con¬ 
fessional  basis.  In  the  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  they  also  have  larger 
opportunity  for  conference  with  lead¬ 
ers  of  other  faiths  and  w’ith  those  of 
no  sectarian  alliance  but  of  large  hu¬ 
man  interests.  Both  institutions  have 
special  tasks  to  perform  and  each  sup¬ 
plements  the  other,  with  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  officers  and  departmental 
workers. 

The  Religious  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  has  sponsored  a  number  of  re¬ 
searches  and  surveys,  and  conducted 
several  research  institutes.  At  one 
time  it  gave  special  attention  to  the 
problem  of  religious  instniction  on 


released  public  school  time,  and  at 
another  time  it  studied  the  matter  of 
tests  and  measurements  available  for 
character  and  religious  investigations. 
It  has  stimulated  considerable  research 
on  the  part  of  its  members,  and  its 
files  are  rich  with  suggestions  which 
will  not  be  out-dated  for  many  years. 

Today  the  functions  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  may  W  summed  up  briefly  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

( 1 )  It  continues  the  twofold  emphasis 
which  has  characterized  the  movement 
from  its  inception  35  years  ago,  “to  in¬ 
spire  the  eilucational  forces  of  our 
country  nith  religious  ideals,  and  to  for¬ 
tify  the  religious  forces  with  the  best 
methods  of  progressive  etlucation.” 

(2)  Conferences,  conventions,  and 
publications  afford  platforms  for  free 
discussion  of  the  crucial  issues  of  the 
social  order,  and  of  ways  of  educating 
a  rising  generation  to  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  for  advancement  of  personal  and 
social  values. 

(3)  It  stimulates  religious  leaders  as 
well  as  general  educators  to  take  a  criti¬ 
cal,  constructive  attitude  toward  the 
practices  and  underlying  philosophy  of 
general  education  at  the  various  age  and 
academic  levels. 

(4)  It  endeavors  to  keep  religious 
leaders  from  becoming  mechanical  in 
routine  conventional  operations,  to  help 
them  to  maintain  an  adequate  philoso¬ 
phy  for  service  in  a  changing  world,  and 
to  cause  them  to  use  significant  findings 
in  other  fields,  such  as  psychology,  edu¬ 
cation,  sociology,  history,  philosophy, 
and  general  science. 

(5)  It  tries  to  relate  religion  to  all 
of  life,  ])reventing  it  from  Woming  a 
walled-in  type  of  spirituality.  It  espe¬ 
cially  promotes  friendly  coiiperation  of 
persons  of  different  faiths. 

(6)  It  gives  particular  attention  to 
the  problem  of  relating  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  and  scientific  method  to  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  achieving  the  highest  human 
values. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  IN  HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Elizabeth  Habris 

DIRECTOR.  BOARD  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
HONOLULU  INTER-CHURCH  FEDERATION 

Many  people,  at  least  in  the  of  our  vacation  schools,  in  addition  to 
East,  are  unaware  that  Hawaii  our  Japanese,  Chinese,  Hawaiian, 
gets  most  of  its  ideals,  patterns  Anglo-Saxon  and  Korean,  we  had  two 
and  trends  from  the  mainland;  that  families  of  Jewish  children  and  two 
most  of  the  leaders — particularly  in  of  Moslem  Arabs  from  Palestine.  And 
religious  education  and  social  work —  there  were  no  race  riots  either! 
have  spent  years  on  the  mainland  and  When  I  was  on  the  mainland  last 
have  had  their  training  in  institutions  summer,  I  showed  motion  pictures  of 
there.  Therefore,  any  significant  children  of  all  races  thus  voluntarily 
movement  becames  a  part  of  the  think-  meeting  together  for  religious  educa- 
ing  here,  just  as  it  does  in  any  city  tion.  There  were  a  good  many  expres- 
on  the  mainland.  sions  of  surprise  that  this  could  be 

Our  public  schools  are  a  part  of  the  true. 

American  School  System.  Indeed,  the  Our  Religious  Education  Program 
educational  opportunities  for  our  chil-  was  begun  as  an  outside-of-school  ac- 
dren  are  better  than  in  many  commu-  tivity.  Because  there  w^ere  among  the 
nities  on  the  mainland.  English,  with  public  school  teachers  many  devoted 
many  colloquisms,  is  the  language  of  Christians  eager  to  add  religious  teach- 
the  city  and  territory,  and  has  been  ing  to  the  general  education  program, 
the  school  language  for  fifty  years,  the  first  teachers  were  drawn  from  the 
The  courses  follow  pretty  closely  the  public  school  staff.  They  taught  twice 
patterns  used  on  the  mainland.  Re-  a  week,  for  one-half  hour  before  or 
quirements  for  teachers  are  high.  Five  after  school.  (In  this  respect,  we  fol- 
years  of  academic  teaching  and  super-  lowed  the  pattern  of  many  mainland 
vised  teaching  are  required  of  the  new  communities.) 

teachers.  In  1929,  a  law  was  passed  by  our 

Anyone  who  doesn’t  know  the  Is-  Territorial  Legislature  permitting 
lands  is  surprised  at  the  inter-racial  children  to  be  excused  from  school  for 
character  of  the  population.  By  far  one  hour  for  religious  instruction, 
the  largest  percentage  are  of  Japanese  This  meant  special  teachers.  The  work 
ancestry ;  the  next  is  Chinese ;  then  was  begun  in  a  small  way  and  the  out- 
follow  Caucasian,  Koreans,  Hawaiian  of-school  classes  were  continued.  As 
and  part-Hawaiian.  As  there  are  the  work  has  grown  and  the  advantages 
many  races,  so  there  are  many  of  Religious  Education  being  a  part 
religious.  These  children  of  vari-  of  the  daily  school  schedule  have  be- 
ous  races  and  religions  are  all  in  come  increasingly  apparent,  our  in¬ 
school  together.  The  children  come  to  school-hours  program  has  increased 
religious  education  classes  also  in  inter-  through  the  years  and  the  out-of -school 
racial  groups.  I^ast  summer,  in  one  program  has  decreased. 
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Another  element  entering  into  this 
situation  is  the  constantly  increasing 
burden  that  is  laid  upon  teachers. 
There  are  many  more  activities  con¬ 
nected  directly  with  the  school  which 
make  demands  upon  the  time  of  the 
teacher  than  there  were  ten  years  ago. 

We  now  have  classes  in  connection 
with  fifteen  elementary  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  classes  in  the  city,  with  a  total  en¬ 
rollment  of  4,000. 

Four  teachers  are  on  full  time  and 
teach  for  the  full  school  day.  One  is 
on  part  time,  teaching  for  two  full 
school  days  each  week.  During  the 
vacation  we  have  several  schools  held 
in  school  buildings  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  in  which,  this  year,  600 
children  were  enrolled.  The  school 
principals  are  very  much  interested  in 
these  schools. 

In  the  Vacation  School  set-up,  there 
is  much  more  continuous  time  and  the 
program  is  of  a  freer  type.  Probably 
it  deals  much  more  with  the  immedi¬ 
ate  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls.  We 
think  of  it  as  a  school  where  the  Chris¬ 
tian  w’ay  of  living  can  be  actually  held 
up  as  a  workable  ideal  with  continued 
opportunities  of  practice.  To  be  sure, 
the  week-day  classes  have  also  this 
ideal,  but  the  approach  is  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  and  the  opportunities  for  put¬ 
ting  the  teachings  into  practice  under 
supervision  are  more  limited. 

.4  lArge  Number  of  Pupils  Have  no 
Other  Contact  with  Religion. 

The  percentage  of  those  who  go  to 
no  church,  or  who  are  a£Sliated  with 
non-Christian  religions,  remains  about 
the  same  each  year  for  both  week-day 
and  vacation  schools.  Sixty-five  per 
cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  have  no 
other  religious  teachings,  and  forty-five 


per  cent  have  no  religious  affiliations 
at  all.  Naturally,  the  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  that  these  boys  and  girls  have 
is  extremely  limited.  I  never  appre¬ 
ciated  the  great  Bible  stories  so  much 
as  1  have  since  I  have  been  telling 
them  as  T  would  any  other  great  sto¬ 
ries  to  children  who  have  never  heard 
them  before.  (I  wouldn’t  recommend 
keeping  children  ignorant  of  these 
great  stories  until  they  were  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  grade.)  I  do  feel  that 
many  children  brought  up  on  the  Bible 
have  missed  the  beauty  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  some  of  the  old  stories  be¬ 
cause  of  constant  moralizing  by  in¬ 
different  and  dull  teachers. 

The  Board  of  Religious  Education 
of  Honolulu  has,  from  the  first,  oper¬ 
ated  on  the  theory  that  I  had  no  right 
to  ask  the  school  authorities  to  excuse 
pupils  from  regular  work  unless  they 
were  reasonably  sure  that  the  children 
would  get  at  least  as  much  out  of  the 
time  spent  as  though  they  remained  in 
school.  This  policy  made  certain 
standards  for  teachers  essential.  Aca¬ 
demically  they  must  be  as  well  quali¬ 
fied  as  the  day-school  teachers.  Since 
all  attendance  is  voluntary,  our  teach¬ 
ers  must  also  be  such  as  will  attract 
the  children  to  them  personally.  Of 
course,  this  should  be  true  of  any 
teacher.  It  is  imperative  with  ours, 
if  we  wish  to  have  anyone  to  teach. 

Background  of  Pupils. 

The  courses  have  had  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  the  children  of  the 
Territory.  Their  experience  is  very 
diflFerent  from  that  of  children  on  the 
mainland.  In  many  ways  they  are  very 
insular,  as  for  instance,  when  one  of 
the  children  was  telling  of  the  prodi¬ 
gal  son  going  to  a  “far  country”  he 
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said,  “He  went  to  one  of  the  other 
islands.” 

On  the  other  hand,  how  many  main¬ 
land  children  would  have  first-hand 
contact  with  four  or  five  different 
races;  two  or  three  great  religions, 
such  as  Buddhism,  Christianity,  Toa- 
ism,  each  having  several  different 
sects,  each  having  temples  or  churches 
in  w’hich  their  followers  worship; 
would  see  shops  kept  by  people  of 
many  different  races  and  selling  their 
wares  from  many  lands;  would  be 
familiar  with  great  ocean  liners  and 
airplanes  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
Occident,  Orient,  and  Antipodes? 

In  our  courses  we  seek  to  relate  our 
religious  teaching  to  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  and  also  to  our  peculiar  environ¬ 
ment  and  background.  We  seek  to  re¬ 
late  the  boys  and  girls  to  a  universe 
that  is  orderly  and  governed  by  law. 
(Quite  a  contrast  to  the  rule  of  Pele, 
our  volcano  goddess,  who,  when  she  is 
angry,  sends  out  her  hot  lava  to  pun¬ 
ish  those  who  have  offended  her.) 

We  seek  to  show  how  man’s  progress 
in  the  physical  world  has  come  through 
learning  and  obeying  God’s  laws;  as 
for  instance  the  thousands  of  varieties 
of  hibiscus  we  have  here,  all  of  which 
have  been  developed  from  the  three 
simple  types. 

We  seek  to  show  how  man  has  al¬ 
ways  sought  someone  to  w’orship;  how 
the  concept  of  God  has  groi^m  through 
the  centuries;  we  seek  to  present  Jesus 
as  the  one  w’ho  knew  Gotl  as  no  one 
else  ever  has. 

One  of  our  Intermediate  School 
courses  is  on  The  Spread  of  Christi¬ 
anity .  In  this  course,  we  seek  to  point 
out  how,  though  geographically  Chris¬ 


tianity  has  extended  to  the  far  comers 
of  the  earth,  there  are  many  areas  ia 
every  country  which  are  not  Christian. 
We  seek  to  have  our  pupils  put  them¬ 
selves  in  the  line  of  those  who  have 
carried  the  teachings  of  Jesus  to  the 
w’orld.  Our  owm  contact  with  missimu 
is  at  first-hand.  The  first  mission¬ 
aries  came  to  Hawaii  only  a  little  over 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Their  work  was 
entirely  wdth  the  native  Hawaiians. 
The  Church  here  has  had  to  revise  its 
program  constantly  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  various  racial  groups  who  have 
come  to  work  in  the  islands. 

The  Children  Like  to  Come. 

One  of  the  joys  of  w’orking  with  the 
children  here  is  their  eagerness  to 
come  to  classes  and  the  cooperation  of 
school  authorities.  I  am  quoting  from 
one  of  the  school  principals: 

“The  teachers  of  Aliiolani  School  join 
me  in  expressing  our  appreciation  of  the 
wonderful  work  done  in  our  school  by 
the  Board  of  Religious  Education.  The 
classes  have  given  our  pupils  a  general 
background  and  apj)reciation  of  Bible 
literature  which  they  otherwise  might 
not  have  receivefl.  I  sincerely  wish  that 
every  school  in  Hawaii  could  have  this 
instruction.” 

Another  principal  in  her  note  to  the 
teachers  when  the  Religious  Education 
classes  yvere  being  started  this  year, 
wrote : 

“Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in 
making  this  activity  a  success.  I  know 
you  feel  it  is  worthwhile.  It  gives  the 
children  something  that  we  as  public 
school  teachers  cannot  do. 

“If  some  of  the  children  swim  at  this 
perio<l,  please  see  if  you  cannot  arrange 
to  have  them  go  with  another  class  to 
the  religious  training  and  have  their 
names  reported  by  a  chairman.” 
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THE  TEACHING  TASK  OF  THE  CHURCH 

W.  A.  Harper 

PROFESSOR  REUQIOUS  EDUCATION 
VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY 


The  local  church  is  determina¬ 
tive  of  the  program  of  religious 
education  in  America.  Those 
who  build  such  programs  must  never 
forget  this.  A  program  may  be  never 
80  beautiful  on  paper,  but  unless  a 
local  group  translates  it  into  life  it 
will  fall  flat,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
expert  is  wise  enough  to  sit  in  a  swivel 
chair  at  14  Beacon  Street,  or  810 
Broadway,  or  203  North  Wabash  and 
make  a  program  that  will  suit  Mount 
Nebo  and  Israel’s  Knob,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  Montgomery  and  Jacksonville. 
Let  us  repeat  that  the  local  church  is 
determinative  of  the  program  of  relig¬ 
ious  education. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  must  aban¬ 
don  experts?  Not  by  any  means.  It 
does  mean,  how’ever,  that  we  must  rec¬ 
ognize  their  limitations  and  that  they 
must  do  the  same.  When  such  an 
expert  shall  visit  a  local  church  and 
shall  find  it  using  only  in  part  the 
program  outlined  in  the  central  office, 
such  expert  will  rejoice  and  will  accept 
this  as  evidence  that  the  local  church 
in  question  has  a  leader  of  whom  it 
need  not  be  ashamed — one  that  can 
adapt  the  general  program  to  local 
needs.  Should  such  an  expert  find 
fault  with  such  a  leader,  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  expert  leadership  will  have 
been  defeateil.  The  expert  will  ren¬ 
der  his  best  service  in  suggesting  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  the  program  available. 
This  is  a  limitation,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  a  magna  charia.  It  offers 
a  wide  field  of  usefulness  and  service 
to  the  expert.  At  the  same  time  it 


respects  the  ability  and  prerogative  of 
local  leadership.  Not  all  local  leaders 
appreciate  this  value,  nor  do  all  ex- 
pt*rt8  appreciate  it.  Why  not? 

It  all  goes  back  to  our  fundamental 
conception  of  the  gospel.  If  it  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  handed  down,  the  expert 
should  best  be  able  to  decide  what  the 
person  in  the  local  situation  should 
have  and  can  proceed  to  provide  it. 
But  if  it  is  something  that  grows  out 
of  life  and  should  promote  it,  the  local 
person  will  have  adaptive  powers  with 
reference  to  any  program  that  the  ex¬ 
pert  may  develop.  He  will  feel  free 
to  accept  or  to  reject  in  whole  or  in 
part  any  program  that  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  and  no  one  will  deny  him  this 
privilege,  least  of  all  the  expert. 

Does  the  leader  of  a  local  group 
have  something  he  wishes  to  put  over 
on  the  group  ?  Should  the  group  have 
the  same  prerogative  with  reference  to 
his  desires  that  he  has  with  respect  to 
the  expert?  Where  is  the  final  decis¬ 
ion  to  rest  ?  In  the  expert,  the  leader, 
or  the  group?  It  is  the  viewpoint  of 
this  writer  that  the  group  itself  should 
be  the  ultimate  source  of  authority. 
This  means  that  creative  techniques 
will  prevail  in  the  field  of  religious 
education.  These  questions  will  tend 
to  exalt  group  initiative  and  to  mini¬ 
mize  expert,  control  of  fundamental 
processes. 

The  author  writing  in  “Religious 
Education,”  April,  1934,  gave  certain 
contrasts  which  it  might  be  well  to  re¬ 
produce  here : 
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Transmissive  Approach. 

1.  The  teacher  is  the  important  per¬ 
sonage  or  active  agent  in  the  process. 
He  is  all  important. 

2.  The  student  or  growing  person  is 
the  receptacle  for  what  the  teacher  has 
to  give.  He  is  a  submissive  oyster  to 
take  in  what  passes  by. 

3.  The  materials  must  be  mastered. 
They  have  intrinsic  value.  Blessed  is 
the  growing  person  that  has  his  head 
well  stocked  with  them. 

4.  Methods  are  of  value  in  aiding  in 
the  mastery  of  materials.  The  Wt 
method  most  readily  leads  to  this 
achievement. 

5.  Organization  provides  a  frame¬ 
work  for  teaching.  We  should  seek  for 
the  best  type  of  organization. 

6.  Education  is  a  teacher-controlled 
situation — a  task  which  we  should  make 
as  pleasant  as  possible,  but  a  task  nev¬ 
ertheless. 

7.  Education  is  insurance  against 
the  future — a  preparation  for  life  in  the 
days  ahead. 

8.  When  students  have  arrived  at  de¬ 
sirable  conclusions,  the  educational  pro¬ 
cess  is  completed. 

9.  The  educated  man  is  socially  ad¬ 
justed  so  as  to  live  harmoniously  with 
his  environment. 

10.  Education  cannot  but  be  impo¬ 
sition  or  indoctrination.  The  real  ques¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  from  what  source  it 
will  come. 

Creative  Approach. 

1.  The  teacher  is  counselor,  guide, 
stimulating  friend,  inspirer. 

2.  The  student  or  growing  person  is 
the  active,  the  initiating  agent  in  the 
learning-teaching  situation.  He  is  the 
earnest  seeker  for  the  bases  of  life. 

3.  The  materials  are  to  be  used  for 
the  interpretation  of  particular  problems 
and  issues  of  life.  They  derive  their 
value  from  such  interpretation  and  so 
are  source  materials  rather  than  mate¬ 
rials. 

4.  Methods  are  useful  in  discovering 
meanings,  appreciations,  and  values  of 
experience.  There  is,  therefore,  no  best 
method  aside  from  the  particular  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  it  is  employed. 


5.  Organization  should  arise  out  of 
actual  need  and  aid  directly  in  building 
character.  There  is  no  ideal  form  of 
organization. 

6.  Education  is  a  student-initiated 
process — a  quest,  and  is  inner-controUed. 
It  is  a  cooperative  enterprise  in  adven¬ 
turous  discovery. 

7.  Education  is  concerned  with  life, 
our  present  life.  With  its  problems  it 
must  deal,  learning  and  living,  theory 
and  practice,  cannot  be  separated. 

8.  Outcomes  chosen  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  process  are  the  beginning  of  proj¬ 
ects  to  test  their  validity.  No  conclu¬ 
sion  may  be  confidently  championed 
till  it  has  been  tested  in  living. 

9.  The  educated  man  understands 
the  problems  and  issues  of  life  and  how 
to  utilize  his  environment  to  further 
Eiocial  living. 

10.  Education  is  the  process  by  which 
something  original  occurs.  It  is  not  a 
mere  reshaping  of  former  attitudes,  but 
a  new  creation  that  eventuates. 

In  general  let  it  be  said  that  two 
attitudes  underlie  the  creative  ap¬ 
proach  :  that  nothing  should  be  taught 
till  there  is  demand  for  it  (experience 
is  the  basis  of  the  curriculum),  and 
that  in  the  teaching  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  nothing  is  taught  that 
must  be  later  untaught  (facts  must  be 
adhered  to).  Failure  to  respect  these 
two  attitudes  has  wrought  havoc  with 
religious  education,  particularly,  to 
take  only  two  examples,  as  respects 
sex  and  prohibition.  You  had  better 
be  teaching  nothing  to  a  group  unless 
it  is  prepared  for  it,  and  teaching  that 
has  later  to  be  unlearned  is  w’orse  than 
no  teaching  at  all.  We  must  b^n 
with  the  interests  and  experiences  of 
the  local  group  and  have  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  the  human  heart  that 
no  matter  what  the  problem  may  be 
that  is  uppermost  in  this  interest  or 
experience,  it  will  lead  to  Christian 
solution  eventually. 
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Keeping  in  mind  these  contrasts, 
principles,  and  attitudes  the  local 
leader  may,  with  the  particular  group, 
construct  a  program  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation  based  on  experience  that  will 


hold  the  persons  that  now  tend  to  drop 
out  and  that  wrill  make  the  gospel 
effective  in  life.  After  all,  this  is  the 
test  as  well  as  the  teaching  task  of  the 
church. 
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The  teacher  of  religion,  in  his 
earnest  endeavor  to  make  people 
good,  has  sometimes  overlooked 
the  fact  that  religion,  through  the 
ages,  has  also  been  a  cultural  experi¬ 
ence.  For  centuries  the  cultural  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  life  of  the  world  which 
had  found  its  way  into  books  was  pre¬ 
served  almost  exclusively  in  the  arch¬ 
ives  of  the  church.  Although  not  all 
of  the  world’s  culture  is  embodied  in 
its  literature,  yet  one  important  aspect 
of  the  expanding  life  of  any  individual 
is  that  vicarious  experience  which 
comes  to  him  through  the  printed  page. 
While  larger  worlds  than  that  of  his 
immediate  home  and  neighborhood 
impinge  upon  the  consciousness  of  the 
youth  of  today,  it  is  still  true  that  for 
him  the  pages  of  a  book  may  hold 
treasures  of  gold. 

There  is  today  available  a  wealth 
of  literature  for  the  teacher  of  relig¬ 
ion,  whether  his  teaching  is  done  on 
Sunday  in  a  church  school  or  in  some 
one  of  the  many  week-day  systems  of 
religious  education  which  the  churches 
have  developed,  or  in  the  vacation 
church  schools  which  are  also  rapidly 
increasing  in  number. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article  the 
word  ‘‘literature”  may  be  thought  of 
as  having  two  meanings.  There  is, 


first,  the  literature  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion,  that  great  body  of  material  which 
the  various  denominations  and  inter¬ 
denominational  agencies  place  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  and  pupils  as  a  basis 
for  the  curriculum  of  instruction. 
This  is  so  extensive  that  it  will  be 
possible  only  to  point  out  a  few  of 
the  trends  which  are  shaping  this 
material  today.  One  series  of  such 
curriculum  material  alone,  the  Closely 
Graded,  has  a  circulation  of  upward 
of  two  million,  while  the  Story  Papers 
which  are  related  and  supplement  this 
and  other  series,  go  into  the  hands  of 
ten  million  boys  and  girls. 

In  the  second  place,  we  mean  by 
“literature,”  not  curriculum  materials, 
but  those  books  which  are  literature 
judged  by  the  art  standards  of  literary 
criticism.  In  this  field,  too,  we  are 
confronted  today  by  a  vast  output,  for 
the  juvenile  reader  has  become  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  publisher’s  con¬ 
sideration. 

First,  let  us  consider  briefly  a  few 
of  the  trends  in  modem  religious  edu¬ 
cation  which  are  definitely  influenc¬ 
ing  the  types  of  curriculum  materials 
which  are  being  produced  for  the 
teacher  of  religion.  The  church  is 
following  the  lead  of  the  best  public 
and  progressive  private  schools  in  its 
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recognition  of  the  necessity  to  work 
tvUh  children’s  interests  and  to  make 
education  a  thrilling  rather  than  a  dry, 
uninteresting  process.  As  children  in 
their  public  school  rooms  arc  encour¬ 
aged  to  explore  resources,  to  carry  on 
research,  to  make  the  past  live  again, 
so  the  teacher  of  religion  today  real¬ 
izes  that  these  progressive  educational 
practices  must  l>e  employed,  if  religion 
is,  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  to  be  val¬ 
ued  commcnsurately  with  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  science,  and  the  social  studies. 

Since  one  of  the  objectives  of  relig¬ 
ious  education  is  to  put  the  child  in 
touch  with  his  great  religious  heritage, 
to  give  the  ehild 

i  “a  sweeping  look 

Through  its  pages, 

Down  the  ages,”  ’ 

and  since  the  Bible  is  one  great  source 
iHKik  of  that  religiims  heritage,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  discover  that  the 
newer  units  of  Bible  study  are  at¬ 
tempts  to  help  the  child  re-live  through 
imaginative  activity  these  great  relig¬ 
ious  experiences  of  the  race.  Dr. 
Soares  has  reminde<l  the  teacher  of  re¬ 
ligion  that  the  Bible  began  as  an  expe¬ 
rience  and  that  the  aim  of  the  teacher 
is  to  recapture  in  his  teaching  its 
experience  quality.  So,  we  find  units 
with  such  titles  as  “Adventuring  With 
Abraham,”*  “How  the  Early  Hebrews 
Lived  and  Learned,”*  “Junior  Boys 
Write  Their  Life  of  Jesus.”*  There 
are  many  other  eourses  whose  titles  do 
not  so  obviously  reveal  the  method  of 
interested  activity,  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  use  the  same  techniques. 

We  are  living  in  a  day  which  has 
placed  at  our  disposal  a  wealth  of 
scholarly  research  in  the  origins  of  the 


literature  of  the  Bible  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  much  of  the  life  reflected 
there.  As  in  secular  education  we 
find  a  tendency  to  revise  the  teaching 
of  history  so  that  young  people  mav 
l)e  fed  not  glittering  patriotic  general¬ 
ities,  but  rather  that  they  may  know 
the  historical  scene  as  it  actually  was, 
so  in  religious  education  there  is  dis¬ 
cernible  the  trend  to  share  with  bovs 
and  girls  the  findings  of  seholarship 
with  regard  to  the  Bible.  Although 
little  children  are  not  ready  for  dis¬ 
cussions  of  d(X*umenta  and  archaelog- 
ical  explorations,  whatever  of  the 
Bible  is  taught  them  is  true  to  these 
findings  and,  as  boys  and  girls  reach 
the  pre-adoleseent  and  adolescent 
years,  they  are  introduced  to  a  point 
of  view  about  the  Bible  which  they 
will  recognize  when  they  are  given  the 
same  point  of  view  a  few  years  later 
in  the  college  classroom. 

But  religious  educators  are  realiz¬ 
ing  that  important  as  it  is  that  youth 
shall  be  acquainted  with  its  religious 
heritage,  still  young  people  today  are 
living  in  a  world  that  is  increasingly 
complex,  in  which  it  is  often  difficult 
to  rect^iize  true  religious  values,  to 
l)e  sure  what  is  the  good  life  and  to 
live  that  life  once  one  is  sure.  To 
(H)uip  young  people  to  live  as  religious 
jK'rsons  in  the  here  and  now,  to  learn 
to  think  their  way  through  the  per¬ 
plexing  problems  of  this  present-day 
world,  to  aecept  some  challenging  val¬ 
ues  to  which  they  can  be  loyal,  and  to 
accept  some  responsibility  for  building 
a  Ix'tter  world — these  are  objectives 
toward  which  the  teacher  of  religion 
is  reaching. 

Objectives  such  as  these  demand  a 
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1  curriculum  that  includes  discussion  of  Since  the  objectives  of  secular  and  re- 

the  present  world  scene  and  of  the  ligious  education  are  drawing  more 

j  voung  person’s  relation  to  it.  So,  we  and  more  closely  together  in  their  real- 

tind  published  units  that  aim  to  help  ization  that  nothing  short  of  the  whole 

j  youth  develop  an  adequate  philosophy  personality  development  of  the  grow- 

j  of  life,  some  that  provide  an  oppor-  ing  person  can  be  a  basis  for  any  ade- 

tunity  for  discussion  of  personal  re-  quate  system  of  education,  the  question 
ligion,  and  others  which  emphasize  has  often  been  asked,  “What  can  the 

the  construction  of  society  on  higher  church  do  that  the  public  school  can- 

social  and  religious  levels.  What  the  not  do  more  effectively?”  If  both  aro 

social  studies  aim  to  do  in  the  public  concerned  with  character-building,  cit- 

I  school  system  of  education,  that  these  izenship,  the  re-building  of  society 

units  attempt  to  do  from  tlie  religious  why  religious  education?  Some  find 

;  point  of  view.  To  thus  help  young  fhe  answer  to  this  question  in  their 

j  people  to  orient  themselves  as  individ-  conviction  that  one  of  the  major  func- 

uals,  religiously  motivated  and  striv-  tions  of  the  church  program  is  somt*- 

ing  toward  religious  ideals  in  this  how  to  relate  God  to  the  adventure  of 

complex  world,  has  necessitated  a  rap-  life.  So,  we  are  having  an  increasing 

idly  expanding  curriculum  of  great  emphasis  in  the  curriculum  of  Pro- 

variety.  So,  we  find  courses  with  such  testant  religious  education  upon  help- 

titles  as  “Your  World  and  How  to  fhe  boy  and  girl  to  achieve  a  sense 
Live  In  It,”"  “How  Big  Is  Your  of  comradeship  of  the  spirit  with  that 
World  ?”*  “A  Life  and  a  Living,’  Other  than  ourselves  in  the  universe 
“What  Boys  and  Girls  Are  Asking,”'*  which  can  give  life  its  deepest  as  well 

)  and  “Our  Living  Church.”®  The  re-  as  its  highest  meaning.  One  unit  for 

!  ligious  educator  feels  that  it  is  essen-  children  takes  its  title  from  the  well- 

!  tial  that  we  begin  with  the  children,  known  poem,  “Others  Call  It  God.”*® 

I  before  attitudes  and  prejudices  have  The  child  is  helped  to  associate  God 

become  set.  Hence,  for  nine  to  twelve  with  the  evolutionary  process  and  to 

year  olds  there  are  such  courses  as  find  no  conflict  in  the  discoveries  of 

'  “Living  in  Our  Community,”*®  “^lak-  science  and  religion.  This  trend  re- 

j  ing  a  Better  Neighborhood,”*’  and  veals  itself  also  in  a  greater  wealth  of 

“Juniors  and  Labor  Problems.”*^  worship  materials  through  which  chil- 

To  say  that  the  majority  of  churches  dren  and  young  people  can  express 
'  are  using  the  newer  curricula  or  arc  their  highest  aspirations. 

^  using  it  effectively  would  probably  lx*  Since  the  teacher  of  religion  today 
to  paint  an  inaccurate  picture;  but  is  consciously  dealing  with  the  child 

I  these  are  trends  which  are  evident  in  as  a  “whole  personality”  and  is  at- 

Protestant  religious  education.  One  tempting  to  help  him  find  unity  and 

more,  at  least,  ought  to  Ih*  mentioned.  som,e  central  meanings  in  his  world, 
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he  naturally  turns  to  the  whole  held 
of  literature  for  source  materials  for 
his  teachinp.  Tt  is  important  that  the 
relipious  toacher  know  what  his  pupils 
are  reading  and  how  these  books  are 
shaping  their  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Secondly  he  should  get  a  picture  of 
the  child’s  world  today  as  it  is  revealed 
in  the  bo.^ks  written  for  children  about 
that  world.  Such  books  as  Miss  Hart¬ 
man’s  “The  World  We  Live  In  and 
How  It  Came  to  Be”**  and  Iluber- 
man’s  “We  the  People”*®  will  make 
the  teacher  of  religion  aware  of  the 
rich  background  provided  for  reading 
youth. 

In  the  third  place  there  come  times 
when  the  teacher  of  religion,  if  he 
knows  the  right  book,  can  direct  the 
child’s  reading  or  suggest  a  book  that 
wdll  help  to  create  a  desirable  attitude. 
If  the  question  of  race  discrimination 
arises  and  the  teacher  feels  that  the 
group  has  need  of  an  appreciation  of 
the  fine  qualities  of  the  negro  race,  the 
delightful  story  of  “Junior,”  by  Lat- 
timore,*®  may  be  recommended  to  the 
young  reader  or  for  the  adolescent 
girls  “Shuttered  Windows,”**^  the 
story  of  a  negro  girl,  the  daughter  of 
cultured  parents,  who,  after  the  death 
of  both  parents,  goes  south  to  be  with 
her  grandmother  whom  she  has  never 
seen.  The  story  of  her  adjustment  to 
the  entirely  different  set-up  for  ne¬ 
groes  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  the 
Carolinas  from  that  in  the  northern 
city  will  open  the  eyes  of  any  group 
to  some  of  the  problems  which  face 
young  people  of  other  races  here  in 
America. 

14  Macmillan. 

15  Harpers. 

16  I.attlmore,  Harcourt  Brace. 

17  By  Means,  Florence.  Houg’hton  MllTlln. 

18  I>>wl8,  Elizabeth,  Winston. 

19  Ibid. 

20  John  Day  Co. 
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And,  finally,  there  is  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  which  the  teacher  of  religion  has  to 
enrich  the  religious  concepts  and  expe¬ 
riencing  of  pupils  through  the  wealth 
of  available  literature.  One  group  of 
adolescents  became  interested  in  the 
problems  confronting  youth  in  China 
today.  They  w’cre  studying  the  part 
played  by  the  Christian  church  in  its 
Chinese  fellowship,  but,  in  addition 
to  the  material  provided  by  their  re¬ 
ligious  education  textbooks,  they  read 
the  NewlxTrv  prize  book,  “Young  Fu 
of  the  Upper  Yangtze,”**  “Ho  Ming, 
Girl  of  New  China,”**  and  Pearl 
Buck’s  “The  Young  Revolutionist”** 
The  whole  concept  of  the  religious 
life  may  Ih‘  enriched  if  the  teacher  of 
religion  is  aware  of  the  spiritual  val¬ 
ues  to  be  found  today  in  literature 
written  for  children  and  young  people. 
Mrs.  Bertha  Mahony  Miller,  in  her 
valuable  volume,  “Five  Years  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Books,”  says,  “Everywhere  we 
look  in  vain  for  a  true  sense  of  values. 
But  in  one  place  true  values  are  to 
be  found.  That  place  is  in  children’s 
books.”**  In  defining  her  meaning  of 
“values,”  she  says,  “By  values,  I  mean 
those  principles  which  determine  the 
good  conduct  of  life,  anywhere,  any 
time.  The  first  of  these  is  the  one 
W’hich  Sinclair  I^ewis’s  Babbitt  missed 
after  gaining  so  many  desired  Things, 
without  understanding  what  it  was  he 
lacked — a  sense  of  God.  ‘God  is  a 
spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.’ 
A  seeking  after  truth  and  beauty;  a 
sense  of  wonder  and  reverence;  the 
balance  and  proportion  which  humor 
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gives;  these  are  values  in  terms  of  the 
gpirit  which  shape  the  design  and  form 
for  living.”*" 

If  there  is  any  one  quality  which 
growing  boys  and  girls  need  today  it 
is  that  of  the  creative  approach  to  life. 
In  a  world  which  drops  so  many  gifts 
into  the  laps  of  those  who  merely  sit 
and  wait,  or  who  press  a  button  and 
get  what  they  want,  there  is  a  crying 
need  that  young  people  shall  not  be¬ 
come  blase  or  the  passive  recipients 
of  life’s  blessings,  but  that  they  shall 
go  out  to  meet  life  creatively,  shaping 
it  into  a  thing  of  beauty  for  them¬ 
selves  and  others.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
the  pioneer,  and  if  a  modem  world 
has  pushed  farther  away  the  boundar¬ 
ies  of  adventure,  perhaps  the  present 
generation  may  catch  the  spirit  of  such 
living,  in  part,  vicariously  through 
literature.  One  is  impressed  with  the 
charming  array  of  young  people  who 
troop  across  the  pages  of  children’s 
books  today  who  do  live  life  thus  cre¬ 
atively.  The  ten-year-old  girl  in  Miss 
Crowell’s  “The  Little  House,”^®  at¬ 
tacking  the  problem  of  family  life  in 
a  home  without  a  mother ;  or,  in  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Cleveland  Miller’s  “Children  of 
the  Mountain  Eagle,”**  at  an  early 
age  assuming  her  share  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  the  family  and  community 
life;  the  inimitable  heroine  of  Ruth 
Sawyer’s  “Roller  Skates,”®®  with  her 
fresh  and  original  attack  upon  life — 
these  and  many  other  likeable  boys  and 
girls  the  teacher  of  religion  should 
introduce  to  his  pupils,  if  they  do  not 
already  know  them. 

One  function  of  religious  education 

22  n>id. 


should  be  to  help  youth  to  achieve  a 
sound  sense  of  values  in  a  world 
where  ideals  are  rather  hopelessly  con¬ 
fusing.  How  are  they  to  know  what 
makes  for  real  happiness  and  success? 
Does  it  depend,  as  many  of  the  moving 
pictures,  the  spectacular  advertise¬ 
ments,  the  store  windows,  would  have 
us  believe,  in  the  multitude  of  things 
which  a  man  possesseth  ?  Caddie 
Woodlawn®®  found  happiness  in  the 
brave  new  world  where  wants  were 
few  and  the  opportunities  for  life  were 
many.  In  Kate  Seredy’s  “The  Good 
Master,”®®  Kate,  the  city  girl,  discov¬ 
ers  that  quiet  happiness  and  serenity 
which  come  from  living  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  a  home  where  true  values  are 
stressed.  ^lonica  Shannon  in  “Do- 
bry,”®*  draws  a  delightful  picture  of 
Grandfather  who  helps  Dobry  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  deep  meanings  in  all  of 
everyday  life.  No  teacher  of  religion 
should  miss  for  himself  or  for  his 
pupils  the  spiritual  values  inherent  in 
such  books  as  these. 

The  quality  of  vision  is  one  deep 
need  of  the  youth  of  today.  “Where 
there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish.” 
And  the  young  people  in  today’s  liter¬ 
ature  dream  their  dreams,  as  did 
Marash  in  “Children  of  the  Mountain 
Eagle,”  who  dreamt  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  in  which  youth  should 
live  at  peace  together. 

For  the  teacher  of  religion  there  are 
exhaustlesa  resources  in  the  many 
splendid  biographies  written  for  youth 
today.  Jeanette  Eaton’s  life  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  “Leader  by  Destiny,”®®  and 
her  older  book,  “The  Flame,”  a  story 
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based  on  the  life  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Sienna,  are  examples  of  the  type  of 
biography  that  may  prove  useful. 
Hildegarde  Hawthorne  has  given  us 
such  charming  interpretations  as  “The 
Romantic  Rebel”®®  (Hawthorne), 
“The  Poet  of  Craigie  House”*®  (I>ong- 
fellow),  and  “The  Happy  Autocrat”*® 
(Holmes).  These  and  such  a  biog¬ 
raphy  as  Cornelia  Meigs’  “Invincible 
Louisa,”*'  may  do  much  to  develop 
a  wholesome  philosophy  of  life  and  to 
inspire  youth  to  develop  those  quali¬ 
ties  w'hich  are  uniquely  theirs,  that 
they  may  serve  their  generation 
through  them. 

Space  permits  only  a  limit<*d  men¬ 
tion  of  those  books  wuth  a  social  vision, 
such  as  Huberman’s  “We  the  People,” 
in  the  field  of  non-fiction,  and  stories 
like  Fjeril  Hess’s  “The  Mounted  Fal¬ 
con”  and  the  “House  of  ^fany 
Tongues,”®*  in  which  the  heroine  and 
a  group  of  American  young  people 
realize  their  dreams  of  service  in  n'- 
constmetion  work  among  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  in  Czechoslovakia  at  the  close 
of  the  World  War.  There  are  the 
inspiring  books  which  can  help  the 
child  to  relate  his  wonderings  al)out 
God  and  the  creation  to  the  findings 
of  science.  Such  books  include  “The 
Stars  for  Sam,”*®  “When  the  Stars 
Come  Out,”®"  “The  World  We  Live 
In  and  How  It  Came  to  Be.” 

Time  was  when  the  Bible  and  a  few 
annotated  notes  of  interpretation  were 
the  only  tools  which  the  teacher  of 
religrion  had  to  make  that  great  body 


of  literature  come  alive  for  the  stu¬ 
dent.  Today,  in  many  church  schools, 
we  find  on  the  browsing  table  (for  the 
school  of  religion  has  taken  over  the 
idea  of  a  browsing  table  along  with 
its  many  other  prt^essive  methods) 
such  books  as  “Once  Upon  a  Time  in 
Egypt,”®*  for  the  younger  child,  or 
that  beautiful  book  “Never  To  Die,”** 
with  its  translation  of  Egj'ptian  liter¬ 
ature  and  its  authentic  illustrations  of 
life  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs  for  the  older  young  persem. 
The  contributions  of  archaelogical  re¬ 
search  are  made  available  in  readable 
form  in  “They  Wrote  in  Clay.”*' 

As  for  Bible  .  stories  themaelves, 
they,  too,  become  -more  challengingly 
Ix'autiful  when  the  child  picks  up  and 
looks  at  the  illustrations  in  “The  Christ 
Child,”*®  by  the  Petershams,  or  their 
more  recent  book  “Stories  of  the  Old 
Testament.”®®  Or,  if  one  desires  illus¬ 
trations  by  the  Old  Masters,  there  is 
that  utterly  beautiful  new'  book,  “The 
Great  Story.”"® 

Week-day  schools  of  religion  in 
some  communities  have  tried  interest¬ 
ing  experiments  in  correlating  their 
curriculum  w’ith  that  of  the  social 
studies  in  the  same  grades  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  .school.  When  the  public  school 
grade  is  studying  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
teacher  of  religion  may  take  up  the 
preservation  of  the  religious  heritage 
of  the  race  by  the  church.  The  illu¬ 
mination  of  Bible  manuscripts  and, 
later,  the  first  printing  press  and  tie 
influence  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible:  the  building  of  cathedrals;  the 
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gtories  of  the  crusades  and,  finally,  the 
development  of  such  leaders  as  Luther, 
Huss  and  Calvin — all  of  this  grow^th 
in  the  life  of  the  church  is  related  to 
the  development  of  society  at  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  history.  This  is 
to  make  the  child’s  experience  an 
int^ated  thing,  in  which  religion 
takes  its  rightful  place  among  all  of 
life’s  major  experiences.  In  such  at¬ 
tempts  at  correlation  as  this  described 
above,  the  teacher  of  religion  will  want 
to  know  and  use  such  books  as  Gilv 
son’s  “The  Goldsmith  of  Florence,’’^* 
with  its  stories  of  some  of  the  great 
craftsmen  who  have  contributed  to  the 
life  of  the  church ;  or  “The  Boy  Knight 
of  Rheims,”^^  in  which  a  great  cathe¬ 
dral  helps  to  shape  the  destiny  of  a 
boy  who  lives  under  its  shadow;  or 
the  story  of  the  illustrating  of  manu¬ 
scripts  as  we  find  it  in  Stein’s  “Gabriel 
and  the  Hour  Book.” 

Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji,  in  his  “Caste 
and  Outcast,”  has  contributed  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  beauty  and  mysticism  to  liter- 

41  Macmillan. 

42  Lounsbery,  Elolae. 


ature  for  boys  and  girls.  At  the  age 
of  eleven,  Dhan  and  his  holy  man  had 
a  conversation: 

“Little  son,”  asked  the  holy  man, 
“what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Dhan.  “What 
do  you  wish  me  to  do?” 

“What  do  you  like  to  do?” 

“I  like  to  play.” 

“Can  you  play  with  the  Lord?” 

The  holy  man  went  on  to  say:  “Do 
you  know,  if  you  could  play  with  the 
Lord,  perhaps  it  would  be  the  biggest 
thing  that  has  ever  been  done.  Every¬ 
one  takes  Him  so  seriously  that  they 
make  Him  dull  as  death.  Go  play  with 
the  Lord.” 

Religion  has  never  actually  been 
“dull  as  death.”  Genuine  religious 
experience  occurs 

“W’^here  the  far  adventures  hail 
Down  the  sea 
Of  Destiny.” 

The  teacher  of  religion,  in  a  literature 
that  is  vital,  adventurous  and  fraught 
with  spiritual  values,  has  resources 
through  which  he  can  make  religion 
itself  adventurous  and  compelling. 


DENOMINATIONAL  EMPHASES  IN  RELIGIOUS 

EDUCATION 


EV.\NGEL1CAL  AND  REFORMED 
CHURCH  —  No  treatise  on  current 
trends  in  Christian  education  could  pre¬ 
sent  more  succinctly  or  more  clearly  the 
changing  conceptions  of  religious  edu¬ 
cational  ohjectives  and  ])rocedure8  than 
two  statements  of  puqiose  taken  from 
the  by-laws  of  the  Evangelical  and  Re¬ 
formed  Church. 

In  the  original  charter  of  the  denomi¬ 
national  Board  of  Christian  Education, 
adopted  in  1897,  that  purpose  was  stated 
as  follows : 

“Said  corporation  is  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing,  assisting,  extend¬ 


ing  and  improving  Sunday  Schools  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  prepare,  publish  and  dis¬ 
seminate  all  such  Sunday  School  liter¬ 
ature  as  may  be  authorized,  directed  or 
approved  by  the  General  Synod  of  said 
Church,  and  which  shall  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  doctrines,  customs  and 
usages  of  said  Reformecl  Church  in  the 
United  States.” 

In  the  revised  hy-laws  of  the  current 
year,  1938,  the  purpose  and  procedures 
are  stated  as  follows: 

“It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education  and  Publication  to 
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develop,  promote  and  direct  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  unified  program  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Education  in  the  denomination,  to 
the  end  that  the  tenets  of  the  Christian 
religion  may  become  the  controlling 
principle  of  life.  This  program  shall 
adequately  provide  for  all  the  people  of 
all  the  churches — children,  youth  and 
adults.  It  shall  embrace  all  areas  and 
phases  of  Christian  life,  development 
and  service  and  it  shall  be  cast  not  pri¬ 
marily  with  reference  to  existing  insti¬ 
tutions  or  agencies,  but  rather  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  needs  of  persons — their  un¬ 
derstandings,  their  attitudes,  their  ideals, 
their  convictions,  their  relationships  to 
God  and  to  society.” 

In  accordance  with  this  new  statement 
of  purpose  the  immediate  objectives  and 
procedures  of  the  Board  have  likewise 
been  revised.  Increasingly,  however,  the 
Church,  both  denominational  and  local, 
is  today  recognizing  the  fact  that  organ¬ 
ization  may  become  a  block  instead  of 
a  bridge,  an  end  rather  than  a  means, 
and  so  the  trend  of  Christian  education 
seems  to  be  clearly  in  the  direction  of 
an  evaluation  of  Christian  outcomes, 
rather  than  a  perfection  of  organiza¬ 
tional  structure,  and  with  it  all  the 
Church  is  gaining  a  new  appreciation 
of  cooperation,  evidencing  the  passing 
of  the  “closed”  type  of  organization  and 
the  developing  mood  for  a  broad  kind  of 
fellowship. 

Denominational  lines  are  crossed  and 
sometimes  even  obliterated  by  growing 
groups,  products  of  a  dynamic  kind  of 
Christian  teaching,  bound  together  in 
purposeful  Christian  action.  Denomina¬ 
tional  cooperation  instead  of  denomina¬ 
tional  competition  opens  the  way  for  a 
Christian  educational  advance  singular 
and  significant  in  our  time.  —  A.  R. 
Keppkl,  Executive  Secretary. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
in  the  United  States  of  .\merica  —  The 
Christian  Education  scene  can  be  viewed 
from  within  the  horizon  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Within  this  Amer¬ 
ican  scene  of  a  dream  dissolving  before 
the  eyes  of  those  who  have  misused  free¬ 
dom,  with  millions  of  children  and  youth 
growing  up  without  the  slightest  knowl¬ 


edge  of  the  Christian  tradition  and  with 
a  gigantic  system  of  public  education 
complacently  excluding  questions  of 
ultimate  belief  from  the  curriculum  of 
its  schools  both  low  and  high,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  must  do  its  work.  And 
not  the  least  function  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  America  is  to  give  that  tran- 
scendant  reason  for  human  freedom 
without  which  human  freedom  cannot 
endure  against  the  rising  tides  of  human 
bondage.  That  work  can  be  done,  not 
by  any  Church  standing  alone,  but  only 
by  a  united  front  of  the  whole  visible 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Christian  religion  faces  a  desper¬ 
ate  battle  on  a  world-wide  front.  And 
there  is  no  hope  of  victory  except  by 
a  return  to  the  simplicities  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  days  when  the  Christian  Church 
was  not  so  much  an  institution  which 
correlated  itself  to  this  or  that  form  of 
human  government,  as  a  fellowship 
within  but  above  human  society.  The 
note  of  that  early  Church  was  fellow¬ 
ship,  community. 

It  is  community  between  teacher 
and  pupil  that  makes  education  possible. 
It  is  community  in  the  Christian  family 
that  makes  it  the  great  nursery  of  Chris¬ 
tian  thought  and  deed.  It  was  commu¬ 
nity  within  the  circle  of  Christian  fel¬ 
lowship  that  gave  to  the  life  of  the  early 
Christians  that  quality  which  drew  into 
its  circle  thousands  wistful  of  an  eter¬ 
nal  greatness  in  the  dying  life  of  time, 
a  quality  that  will  again  exercise  its 
unearthly  fascination  if  the  Christian 
Church  will  only  interpret  it  throughout 
all  the  range  of  human  life  on  earth. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  is  seeking  to 
make  more  effective  its  total  program 
of  Christian  Education  by  devoting  its 
educational  program  to  this  task  in  the 
following  ways  among  others:  To  lead 
the  Church  in  enriching  and  making 
Christian  the  life  of  the  home;  to  de¬ 
velop  in  the  Church  a  sense  of  the  respon- 
sihilitv  of  the  Christian  individual  and 
the  Christian  fellowship  for  education 
and  action  with  reference  to  social  prob¬ 
lems;  to  lead  the  Church  into  a  deeper 
experience  of  Christian  worship ;  to  lead 
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the  Church  in  the  training  of  a  conse¬ 
crated  and  efficient  volunteer  leadership 
within  the  Christian  fellowship;  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  development  for  the 
Church  of  an  adequate  system  for  the 
training  of  a  professional  lay  leadership ; 
to  publish  and  distribute  materials  of 
Christian  Education. — From  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Harold  McA.  Robinson,  Oen- 
$ral  Secretary. 


work  for  the  various  age  groups  takes  a 
definite  direction.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  there  is  any  standardized 
program  for  all  parishes  to  follow.  On 
the  contrary  every  parish  is  advised  to 
take  into  full  account  the  local  situation 
both  in  the  parish  and  in  the  community 
before  planning  its  program.  Even  in 
the  lesson  materials  for  the  Church 
school  there  is  no  one  series  which  all 
schools  are  expected  to  use.  The  De¬ 
partment  calls  attention  to  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  available,  whether  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  specifically  for  our  Communion 
or  for  other  Communions. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  parish  test 
its  work  with  individuals.  A  growing 
life  will  display  certain  characteristics. 
The  appearance  or  non-appearance  of 
these  may  be  used  to  criticize  or  evalu¬ 
ate  the  program  of  religious  education. 
Some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
characteristics  are:  1.  A  development  of 
Christian  attitudes  in  relation  to  Cod 
and  in  social  relations;  2.  A  growing 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  philosophy  of  life;  3.  A  growing 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  individual  per¬ 
sonality;  4.  A  growing  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  Christian  heritage; 
5.  An  initiative  in  Christian  disciple- 
ship;  6.  A  growing  participation  in  the 
corporate  life  and  work  of  the  Church. 
These  may  be  used  as  tests  of  the  parish 
program  of  Christian  Education. 

.  The  end  sought  in  this  program  of 
religious  education  is  a  richer,  more  in¬ 
telligent  and  more  consecrated  Christian 
life  for  all  members  of  the  parish. — 
Vernon  McM aster,  National  Church 
School  Secretary. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAI^The 
Department  of  Religious  Education  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  recog¬ 
nizes  three  principles  as  basic  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  religious  education. 

Religious  Principle.  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  must  be  more  than  a  plan  for  the 
communication  of  religious  knowledge. 
It  must  aim  at  the  fullest  development 
of  personality.  And  since  all  life  is 
social,  this  aim  must  include  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  persons  into  a  Christian  fel¬ 
lowship  of  work  and  worship. 

Organizniional  Principle.  A  parish 
program  of  education  must  be  more  than 
an  aggregate  of  activities  and  studies. 
It  must  represent  the  unification  and 
coordination  of  the  life  of  the  parish, 
with  due  recognition  for  diversity  of 
interests  according  to  different  ages,  abil¬ 
ities,  and  responsibilities  within  the 
family  of  God.  There  must  be  no  segre¬ 
gation  of  any  one  age  group  or  interest 
group  from  the  activities  of  the  other 
groups  in  the  parish. 

Pedagogical.  People  learn  best  by 
participating  in  a  purposeful  activity. 
Improvement  in  Christian  education  will 
involve  more  active  participation  in  the 
life  and  work  of  the  Church. 

In  following  these  principles  the 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
Department  op  Education 

State  House,  Boston  ^ 

October  17,  1938. 

Henry  H.  Meyer,  Dean 
Boston  University  School 
of  Religious  and  Social  Work 
84  Exeter  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

My  dear  Dean  Meyer: 

Each  year  there  is  offereil  by  the  Department  of  Education  a  series  of  lecturei, 
one  being  given  at  each  one  of  the  nine  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  the  Masia* 
chusetts  School  of  Art.  This  is  known  as  the  Todd  Lecture  series  and  was  made 
possible  by  a  bequest  of  one  Henry  Todd,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  applied 
in  aid  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

Last  year  it  was  the  happy  thought  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  invite 
the  National  Conference  of  Jews  and  Christians  to  present  their  informal  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  interests  of  better  understanding  among  the  creeds,  as  the  Todd  Lectnii 
series,  and  it  was  their  good  fortune  to  have  the  invitation  accepted. 

The  National  Conference  had  presented  discussions  of  this  kind  elsewhera  in 
the  Nation  but  this  was  the  introduction  to  Massachusetts.  The  success  of  the 
series  was  beyond  fondest  expectations.  Enthusiastic  reports  were  forthcominf 
immediately  following  the  opening  lecture,  and  T  think  that  I  am  not  guilty  of 
overstatement  when  T  say  that  it  was  the  finest  Todd  Lecture  series  ever  presented 
by  the  Department. 

I  think  that  unquestionably  much  was  accomplished  for  our  future  teachen 
in  this  Commonwealth  hy  the  work  of  the  men  who  contributed — Dr.  Everett  R. 
Clinchy,  Reverend  Frank  Jennings.  D.D.,  Rabbi  Benedict  Glazer,  Rabbi  Levi  A. 
Olan,  and  Reverend  Thomas  R.  Raynolds.  In  a  frank,  good-humored  way  they 
introduced  many  of  the  misconceptions  and  fallacies  concerning  the  various  sects 
and  openly  discussed  them.  Questions  which  normally  would  be  productive  of 
resentment  when  introduced  on  the  public  platform  were  disposed  of  without  offense 
to  anyone. 

I  am  grateful  to  all  of  the  men  who  spent  their  efforts  in  Massachusetts.  They 
gave  us  something  which  will  long  stand  us  in  good  stead. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(S)  JAMES  G.  REARDON 

Commissioner  of  Educati<m 
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